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THE LIBRARY AT QUEEN’S COLLEGE, 
OXFORD. 

No record of the foundation of this library 
Sppears to remain. The books for whose safe 
keeping the earliest statutes of the college provide 
(2D. 1340) are the service-books of the chapel ; 
and perhaps the item which Gutch quotes from 
the college accounts of a.p. 1362, “Scribenti 
fegistrarium librorum,” might refer only to these 
@ervice-books. But in a document dated 1372 
there are entered, after some pieces of chapel plate, 
“anam bibliam, Crisostomum sup. Matth., Augus- 
tinum de Civitate dei, Sextum decretall, cum 
omnibus doctoribus, Doctorem subtilem, Polu- 
ronica Cestrienc.,” and some sixteen other books. 
Already, then, the nucleus of a collection for the 
tse of students and teachers had been formed, 
and a charge for book-chains, which is quoted by 
Gatch and Ingram from college accounts of an 





earlier date, would seem to imply the existence of | 


&epecial book-room thus early. The benefaction 
list of the library, first drawn out in 1622, opens 
with the name of Simon de Bredon, Canon of 
Chichester, who in 1372 bequeathed certain books 
to various other Oxford colleges, and to the 
Queen’s Hall “Librum Bartholomei de naturis 


rerum,” a gift, however, which is not to ba found 
in our present M3. cupboards. There follows, 
1382, the bequest made by William Rede, Bishop 
of Chichester, “x libros et x libras et unum cali- 
cem,” which proved to be the pattern of many 
other gifts. In 1422 Roger Whelpdale, Bishop of 
Carlisle, formerly Provost, bequeaths, together 
with vestments for the chapel, “ Omnes libros 
mss, adductos ab Oxonia ordinatos pro studio.” 
For the next century and a half the benefaction 
list is blank, nor do Gutch and Wood supply any 
facts as to this period. But from about 1580 the 
gifts seem to have grown frequent. Archbishop 
Grindal may be quoted first, with his “cast of 
bowls,” his collection—some ninety;or one hundred 
volumes—of patristic theology, biblical commen- 
taries, and history, and his ten pounds “ towards 
the clasping, bossing, and chaining of the same.” 
Some other donors are, like him, strangers, but the 
mejority are actual or former members of the 
college. John Curray, Fellow, bequeaths, in 
1652, 5l, to the college, whereof 31. 4s. is spent on 
a silver cup, the remainder on Scriptores Historie 
Anglicane. Antony Farington, Fellow-commoner, 
presents a Plutarch and a loving-cup. Cuthbert 
3uckle, alderman of London, presents a King’s 
Bible ; John Hill, upper cook of the college, a 
Geneva Bible. Christopher Potter, Provost, gives 
in his lifetime a set of classical and theological 
books, and, dying, leaves instructions that a 
certain part of his own library shall be stored in 
the college archives, not to be readily come at by 
the younger sort, those authors namely who are 
commonly called Socinians, The tradition of 
Provost Potter’s caution remains, it may be men- 
tioned, in the college to this day; at least books 
on demonology and witchcraft, Sir Walter 
Scott’s among the number, are still locked up. 
The catalogue of 1663 shows a very respectable 
collection, including those MSS. which are, 
perhaps, our greatest treasures, but of fifteenth- 
century printed books very few. The library of 
Antony Wood’s day stood west of the old chapel, 
near the present Provost’s house ; Wood cannot, 
however, satisfy himself as to the date of its 
erection. From Loggan’s print (1675) this room 
seems to have been of considerable size; but on 
the receipt of Bishop Barlow’s bequest in 1691 the 
old building was found to be insufficient, and the 
present upper library was erected, by the aid of 
contributions from former members, beginning 
with the Bishop of Carlisle, and largely at the 
expense of Provost Hatton. Thomas Barlow, 
Bishop of Lincoln, had previously been Provost 
of Queen’s and Bodleian librarian ; he ordered 
that the Bodleian should receive from his library 
any books of which it did not already possess 
copies, the remainder fell to the share of his 
college—a provision which increased our stores, 


and at the same time left us a cause for good- 
i 
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natured disputes with the richer foundation. The 
college album benefactorum grows eloquent over 
the gift and the building erected to receive it :— 
“Bibliotheca antiqua tot voluminum incapax ardens 
omnium excitavit desiderium ut nova wdificaretur ; et 
quam felici auspicio jacta fuerint fundamenta, clarissima 
alia que ante annum 1720 surrexerunt moenia testantur 
et gu mox futura sunt, ut spero, amplius testabuntur.” 


I have found no clear traces of Archbishop Grin- 
dal’s book-chains, and presume that these were not 
transferred to the new library. The older books 
show that they were formerly arranged, here as 
elsewhere, with the backs inwards, and had the 
names or press-mark written upon the edges, The 
bookcases were fitted with reading-desks, as at the 
Bodleian, and there were fixed oak seats in each 
recess, These were convenient in some ways, and 
helped to make the room seem a place for study 
rather than a store of materials, but they made 
the lower shelves hard of access, and were re- 
moved in 1871 to give room for new cases, In 
1701 Sir Joseph Williamson, a former Fellow, 
who had been Secretary of State under Charles II. 
and a plenipotentiary at Ryswick, bequeathed his 
whole library, including an important collection 
of genealogical MSS. and various documents 
collected during his official career. Somewhat 
earlier John Michel, the creator of the new foun- 
dation, had presented a collection of Roman coins 
and of books upon numismatics. About 1683 
some members of the college, in place of giving a 
dinner in the hall on being presented for the 
degree of B.A., gave a sum of money, usually 5/., 
to be spent on books. The custom seems soon to 
have been made obligatory, and the library 
thenceforward derived a steady income from 
various degree-fees, which are entered in the 
accounts as “ vice refectionis in aula,” or “ comi- 
tialis” (a supper at the “Act” in July), or 
“quadragesimalis” (a supper on Shrove ‘lues- 
day). Besides these fees the library drew a few 
pounds yearly from land and house property, 
notably 6s. 8d. from an acre of land at Bletching- 
don, near Oxford ; provost Potter, when rector of 
the parish in 1603, had acquired this land and 
conveyed it to be held by succeeding rectors on 
payment of this rent charge, which should each 
second or third year buy a book into the library. 
The income continued to be drawn from such 
sources only, till the Commissioners’ ordinance of 
1859 authorized a yearly grant from the corporate 
revenues. By the help of these funds the collec- 
tion of books was steadily increased, and it never 
ceased to receive further additions, by the gift of 
loyal members of the college, authors or others, 
Its greatest increase came in 1841, from the 
munificence of Dr. Mason, a former Fellow, who 
attached to his bequest of 30,000/. the condition 
that it must be spent within three years. From 
him the college further received a collection of 





Egyptian and otber antiquities, and of philoso. 
phical instruments. On this occasion the available 
space for storing books was doubled, by the con. 
version into a second library of the basemens 
story beneath the original room, which had pre- 
viously stood as an open cloister. The lower 
room has not the picturesque air of learning which 
hung about the heavy carved cases and desks of 
the great library, but it is a more convenient 
“ book store” according to modern ideas. In 187] 
the collection was rearranged upon a system 
modified from that of the British Museum, and 
an elaborate catalogue was prepared, for which 
purposes the college enjoyed the invaluable aid of 
the author of Memoirs of Libraries. To Mr, 
Edwards's bibliographical knowledge the notes 
that follow are largely indebted. Until about 
1840 there was a separate library belonging to 
the Taberdars, or B.A. scholars of the college, 
which was enriched, like the other, by many gifts 
from members of the society which used it. The 
date of its foundation I have not ascertained ; 
there is record of a gift made to it in 1726; it 
was refitted when “injuria temporis peritura” in 
1785, and once again in 1820 when “clausa 
Tineisque esca” it was reopened “ novis meliori- 
busque auspiciis” by the Taberdars of the year, 
The books of it are now combined with the main 
collection. One of them was the copy of Caxton’s 
Gower’s Confessio Amantis, 1483, which was 
examined by Dibdin, and is one of five or six 
copies mentioned by him. 

During the last century the use of the library 
was apparently confined to Fellows, or at least 
M.A.s, of the college, and a fee was paid for the 
privilege of possessing a key. For many years 
now past undergraduates have been allowed to 
borrow books on making application to the 
librarian at fixed times. I have understood that 
this fact had some weight with the Commis- 
sioners of 1854 in inducing them to sanction the 
endowment of the library out of corporate revenue. 
Recently a reading-room has been formed for the 
use of undergraduates, in which are kept books of 
reference, and generally such books as are of use 
for the university examinations, but might pro- 
bably not be bought by undergraduates for them- 
selves. Furtber, a resolution passed some twelve 
years since empowered the librarian to lend books 
to any resident graduate of the university, and at 
different times a few holders of university office 
have been allowed to possess keys, Schemes for 
further extension of the usefulness of the library, 
by way of combination with other colleges, stand 
over for the present, notably the question of 
specialization, ButI think I am right in saying 
that a scheme which should reduce college libraries 
to be circulating branches of the Bou.eian, each 
confined to a special subject, would find no favour 
in this college, To have a particular department 
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of the library chosen by agreement, and to make 
this as complete as we can reasonably make it 
without crippling other departments, would be 

racticable, and probably useful. But it is reason- 
ably felt that the first object of a college library is 
to provide the students and teachers of its own 
college with help in all important subjects of study. 
In this respect college libraries are comparable to 
the departmental libraries which are found neces- 
sary at the British Museum by the side of the 
main collection ; only the colleges are not depart- 
ments of the university in the sense of being de- 
voted each exclusively to a special study, and our 
departmental libraries cannot fairly be specialized 
either. 

The entries in the new catalogue are about 
50,000, and this may be set down very roughly as 
the number of volumes in the library. The yearly 
additions to the library and reading-room have of 
late numbered something over 400 volumes. 

Like other Oxford collections, this was at first 
largely theological. To one of the catalogues is 
prefixed a curious note, written in 1822 by a 
former librarian to one of his successors; the 
writer hopes that ‘‘ in making room for the intro- 
duction of fresh books you will not throw away 
the old staple of the library, the school divines 
and the Protestant Latin expositors and commen- 
tators on the Holy Scriptures, however these 
writers, the former class especially, may have been 
vilified, from the days of Mr. Pope to those of Dr. 
Vicesimus Knox, by critics who could not read or 
undoubtedly could not understand them.” This 
department is smaller now, in proportion to the 
whole, than furmerly,.but still to the sixteenth 
and seventeenth century folios has been added a 
very fair collection of modern commentaries on 
the Bible and illustrative works. A copy of the 
Ghostly Psalms of Coverdale, printed by John 
Gough before 1539, is probably unique; some 
further technical interest attaches to the printed 
musical notation employed in it. A copy of 
the Vulgate deserves notice, printed by John 
Baemler at Augsburg in 1466, or more probably 
by H. Eggesteyn at Strasburg in 1468; this, 
however, is a recent acquisition. There is an im- 
perfect copy of Tyndale’s New Testament, one of 
the smaller editions of 1536. A copy of the 
Psalterium Hebreum, Grecum, Arabicum et 
Chaldeum (Genoa, 1516), belonged to Bernard 
Gilpin, “the Apostle of the North,” and was by 
him presented to his college ; of the same book 
we have also Laud’s copy, with the note “ 1633.” 
The editio princeps of Chrysostom’s Homilies upon 
St. Paul, printed at the private press of G. M. 
Ghiberti, Bishop of Verona, in 1529, may also, 
perhaps, deserve mention as a curiosity of biblio- 
gtapby. 

In the division of Liturgica I may notice a few 
early printed service books of the Salisbury use, 





and a copy of the York Missal, Rouen, 1517, which 
is nearly unique. Curious in a different way isa 
copy of the Prayer Book printed at Verdun in 
1810, for the use of the English prisoners detained 
there, among whom a Fellow of the college seems to 
have acted as chaplain, and to have seen this book 
through the press. It has an expressive blank 
where the prayer in time of war should stand, and 
another where King George should vanquish and 
overcome all his enemies, though a similar petition 
in the Litany has escaped the French censor. 
R, L, Clarke. 
Queen's College, Oxford. 
(To be continued.) 





SHAKSPEARIANA. 

“Romeo AND JULIET,” V. iii. 114-5 (6 S. ii. 

164, 241).— 
“Seal with a righteous kiss 
A dateless bargain to engrossing death,” 

I think Mr. Birxseck Terry’s idea of the 
sense of this passage is really the same as mine, 
viz., that Death has taken entire and eternal 
possession of Juliet, and that Romeo by his kiss 
confirms the transaction, there being at the same 
time in engrossing and dateless a probable clerical 
or legal allusion. May I explain that by “ fatten- 
ing upon or devouring” I meant, of course, not 
fatten (as in Rich. III.), but what is really the 
usual signification—‘ seize in the gross” (as in 
M. Wiv, IIL. ii. 203; All’s Well, III. ii. 68; and 
Sonn. 133-6)? “ For which no date can be fixed,” 
i.e., “ without a date for completion,” is, no doubt, 
more likely and better than “ undated,” 1e., 
“with the date of execution omitted.” Both are 
applicable to a legal transaction, By “a sort of 
pun” I meant, not an impertinent joke, but, 
what Mr. Terry seems to admit, an allusion 
incident in the words themselves, as distinguished 
from a metaphor deliberately introduced in order 
to strengthen the sense. But, after all, the idea 
most easily intelligible, and no doubt intended, is 
that suggested by B. C., viz., illegal aggrandize- 
ment, which, especially as contrasted with 
“ righteous,” really strengthens the sense. 

GF. &. 

“Tue Tempest,” IV. i. 156: “ Racke.”— 

“The great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 
And, like this insubstanti#l pageant faded, 
Leave not a racke behind,” 

This most poetic expression in an exquisite 
passage has been changed to a wreck. This more 
prosaic and less appropriate form seemed to 
Malone to be rightly adopted. He objected to the 
original, saying that rack was unknown as used 
to signify “a single small fleeting cloud”; in 
other words, though our early writers very fre- 
quently make mention of “ the rack,” they never 
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say “arack.” As I can also vouch, the nautical 
term used now is “the rack,” which is, in Admiral 
Smyth’s words, “The superior stratum of clouds, 
or that moving rapidly above [and, it may be, in a 
contrary direction to] the scud.” This apparently 
“unanswerable argument” (Dyce) appears, how- 
ever, to be probably an argument from ignorance. 
The rack generally is not merely a stratum of 
continuous cloud, but more or less a congeries of 
clouds more or less separated the one from the 
other; and in R. Armin’s Italian Taylor and his 
Boy, 1608, we find :— 
** Lookt like the angry cloudes in blackes, 

Which threaten shewers of raine ; 

Yet ride upon the moving rackes, 

As it would to the maine,” 

Grosar(’s reprint, p. 185. 

The grammar and exact sense are here, as not 
unfrequently in Armin, rather confused, but 
though “ it” may refer either to the “ clondes” or 
to the “ rackes,” it is clear from “ blackes” that the 
plural “rackes” is no misprint. Hence, there being 
a plural, “a rack” as a single insubstantial cloudlet 
may have been permissible. Br. Nicnotson, 


“Cynmpetine,” I. i. 116-7, “Sear vr,” anp 
“ Hamer,” I. iv. 48, “ Cerement.”— 

“ And sear up my embracements from the next 
With bonds of death.” 

To sear is now, and was in one form then, to 
burn or cauterize, and in some cases—from its 
results—to close up by burning or heating. But 
Steevens and Malone suggest that here Shake- 
speare licentiously cast aside its primary sense, and 
used it as meaning simply “close up”! Steevens, 
however, also suggested the change to “ cere up,” 
and Malone said, “In the spelling of the last age, 
however, no distinction was made between cere- 
cloth and sear-cioth. Coles, in his Latin Dice- 
tionary, 1679, explains the word cerot{um?] by 
sear-cloth.” For that matter, he might as well 
have quoted searecloth in the Mer. of Ven., IL. vii. 
51. The fact is that sear, searing, and sear-cloth 
were the recognized and all but universal modes 
of spelling cere, cering, and cere-cloth. Cotgrave 
(though he had the French cire, &c., before him), 
Sherwood, Baret in his A/vearie, 1580, Cooper 
in his Thesaurus, 1578, Rider’s Toly-Oke—my 
edition is 1640,—and Minshen, 1617, invariably 
give the s form—never cere, &c. The difficulty in 
the Cymbeline passage has only arisen from our 
ignorance of this mode of spelling ce Tt is true 
that cerement is so spelt in Hamlet, 1623, mis 
spelt ceremonies in 1603, cerment, 1604; but this 
is because it was a word newly adopted into 
English (possibly by Shakespeare himself). This 
can be seen from Cotgrave. who, under the French 
“Cirement,” gives six English synonyms of the 
word, but no cerement. Neither does Sherwood 
nor any of the above-mentioned anthorities give 
it. Br. Nicuorsoy, 





Tue tate Rev. R. W. Evroy.—The following 
letter, addressed by Mr. Eyton to the Master of 
the Rolls, will be read with extreme interest. The 
suggestion it contains was followed out, and the 
“ Annals of Tewkesbury” were published in 1864, 
in vol. i. of the Annales Monastici, edited by Mr, 
Luard. Mr. Evton wrote the letter at the request 
of the late Sir Thomas Duffus Hardy. 


Univ. Club, April, 1857, 

S1rr.—I have heard with great pleasure of the plan 
for editing each vear a limited number of works for the 
illustration of English History. I am also given to 
understand that offers to edit works, or sucgestions as to 
the best works to be edited, are admissible by, and 
grateful to, vour Honour. I have no offer to make, ag 
my time is fully o« cupied in a matter of detail (the 
Historu of Shropshire); but I venture to name one or 
two MSS. or Records ‘which I think claim the early 
attention of your Honour. In the British Mus ‘eum isa 
MS. usually known as “the Annals of Tewkesbury.” It 
contains much matter which I have met with in no 
other Chronicle. It has, I believe, never been edited: 
and all that is known of it is the use which Le Neve (in 
his Fustt), Tiernay (in his Mistory of Arundel), and 
other good Authors have made of it as a work of 
reference. 

The next Record I have to name is a series of Inqui- 
sitions entitled “ Inquisitiones ad probandam etatem. 
They are at present mixed up with the * Inquisitiones 
post mortem,” but might easily be disengayed for 
editorial purposes. A Volume containing as many of 
these documents as exist for the reigns of Henry IIL, 
Edwerd I., Edward II., and perhaps Edward III., would, 
I will venture to say, prove very interesting. I know of 
no documents which in a given space contain so much 
of the manners and customs of that age, and (what is 
still more curious) they tell us something of those 
domestic feelings and associations which are otherwise 
unspoken of in the literature of the feudal ages; for 
instance, a witness usually is enabled to fix the year ofa 
given person’s birth because it happened in the same 
year with some interesting event in his own family. 
Again, the Abbot or other Head of a Religious House 
often appears as a witness. He usually quotes the 
Annals or memoranda kept by his convent in proof of 
his evidence, thus showing that this monastic custom of 
recording the events of a neighbourhood was much more 
common than we should suppose from the small number 
of such Registers now in existence. Another curious 
circumstance in these Inquisitions is that in some in- 
stances the 12 Jurors are declaredly identical with so 
many witnesses examined. This principle (so opposite 
to modern ideas as to the essential distinction between 
Juror and Witness) was, I think, acted largely upon, in 
other matters than these particular Inquests, but the 
proof that a prejudiced person was not deemed an im- 
preper Juror is nowhere so clear as in these Inquests. 

The last Record I shall name is the Series of Pipe- 
Rolls for the reigns of Henry II. and Richard I. Except 
the Liber Niger, the Rotuli de Dominabus et Puellis (a 
fragment), and a few isolated Final-Concords, these Pipe 
Rolls constitute the only Nati: nal Record of those two 
reigns (I should except the Rotuli Curie Regis of 
Richard I. already printed). These Pipe Rolls there- 
fore involve not only their proper matter as Sheriffs’ 
accounts. but nearly all that we know or can learn of the 
Oblata, Fines, Charters, and Law proceedings of half a 
Century. 





Their value as authentic and accurate Records is 
second only to that of Domesday. It should be an 
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object, I think, to save them from the constant and 
desultory way in which they are probably consulted. 
Thev sre easily transcribed and would not occupy any 
extravagant space in print. 
I am, Sir, your obedt. Servant 
Rost. Wm. Evro. 


E. D. H. 


SUFF-BoxkS.—The following, which I translate 
fn n 4 » eppendix of . Appell’s Werther und 


set t (Leipzig, 8vo., 1855), may be of interest 
to col Hectors of snuff- hes and illustrates the 
sentimentality of the period in which it was written. 
The quotation is transcribed by — from J. G. 
Jakobi’s works, third edit., Zurich, 1819, i. 103. 


‘ Listen the en,” * Johann Georg Jakobi writes to Gleim 
(April 4, 1769), “to the story of the snuff-box: I was 
reading aloud to my brother and to a circle of ladies of 
feeling Yorick’s Sentimental Journey. We came to the 
passage where the poor Franciscan Lorenzo asks Yorick 


| side, preserved 


for aln s,is harshly rebuffed, and causes, by his meek | 


behaviour, the Englishman to repent his want of kind- 
ness. As a token of reconc siliatic m Yorick accepts the 
poor monk's horn snuff-box, and makes him accept his 
tortoiseshell box in exchange. We read how Yorick used 
this snuff-box to recall the meek forgiving spirit of its 
former owner, and to control his temper in the trials of 
this world. On his return through Calais the good 
monk had died: Yorick sat by his grave, contemplated 
his snuff-box, and shed tears, 

“We looked at each other in silence. We were all 
moved to see tears in each other's eyes. We solemnly 
commemorated the death of the venerable monk and 
of the good-hearted Englishman. Our hearts told us 
that Yorick would have loved us if he had known us; 
and the Franciscan we felt deserved canonization 
more than all the legendary saints. Oh! how sweet 
was the memory of the sublime monk and of him who 
learnt so readily from him! Too sweet not to be com- 
memorated by something tangible. We all bought snuff 
boxes of horn, on which we had engraved, in golden 
letters, the names you read on yours, We all vowed not 
to refuse alms to mendicant Franciscans. When a mem- 
ber of our circle betrays signs of temper, one of his 
friends holds forth his snuff-box, and we all have too 
much self-control, even under the most trying circum- 
stances, ever to resist its power. Our ladies who do not 
take snuff keep one of these boxes always on their work- 
tables. It did not suffice us to have taken these resolu- 
tions in our little circle; we wished that distant friends 
should imitate us. We sent to some of them, asa holy 
symbol of our order, the present which you have re- 
ceived ; to others let this letter convey our hope. Per- 


haps in future I may, in distant parts, experience the | 


felicity of meeting a stranger who will present me his 
snuff-box with the golden inscription. I will treat him 
with the same confidence that one Freemason shows to 
another, 


This centimental conceit, 


soon adopted by trade. Snuff-boxes of horn, 








continues Appell, was | 
| corroborate 


engraved with the names of Yorick and Lorenzo | 


in golden letters, were produced in large quantities 

at Hamburg and Frankfort, and became the fashion, 

“T now acknowledge the error of my enthusiasm,’ 

Jakobi wrote at a- dater period, “ when I promised 

to embrace fraternally every member of our new 

order.’ ArtTavur Rosset, 
Gomshall, 


, Crosby prest off lowghborow”: 


A Fencinc Matca 1x Marytesone Fievps, 
1714.—The following copy of a curious old broad- 
in Harl. MS. 5961, will probably 
& Q.”:— 
Marrow-bone-Fields, the 
the Boarded-Hous se, A 


be thought worthy of a place in “ N. 


“At the Bear-Gardea in 
Sackside of Suhko Sqguare, at 


Trval of Skill to be perform'd, this present Me ynday the 
17th of May, 1714. dy tro Masters of th Noble Science of 
Defence, hey inning at Three of the Clock prec sel. 

“I John Terrywest, Master of the said Science, who 


am Obliged not to Challenge any Man: But the Gentle- 
men present at the lust Battel, desiring me and Mr. 
Jt les of Coventry to Exercise the usual weapons; 
We, to Ob lige them, and for the Diversion of others, will 
not fail (God willing) to Exercise the several Weapons 
fullowing: viz. 
; Sword and Gauntlet, 
yle Falchion, And 
é Falchions. 
“ivat Regina.” 
) 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS ciRcCA 1565.—I 
think the following list of agricultural implements 
in use at the above date on a farm in Warwick 
shire may interest those of the readers of “N. & Q 
who care for agricultural lore :— 


Back-sword, r 
Sword and Dagger, > < Si 
Sword ant Buckler, UCase 






One cart bound with iron. 

Seven yokes harnished with iron 

Two yokes with iron rings called copyokes with ring?. 
Six iron tews. 

Three cock-cleaves with pins. 

Two culters. 

Two plow-shares. 

Three nagers. 

Two muck-forks. 

Two muck-hooks, 

One double-grained fork called a pike-fork. 
One wain-rope. 

One mattock. 

One brier sithe. 

Two carts called tumbre's 

Two spades, 

One hopper. 

Four rings called ox-bows. 

Two iron rings called sithe-rings 

Four carts. 

One great harrow called an ox-harrow, 
Two harrows called small-harrows. 


The above implements were estimated to be 
then of the value of 100 shillings. The list may 
be found in Plowden’s Law Reports, p. 275, edition 
of 1779. ’. W. Hoiearte. 


Lovenporovcn Carurcu.—The dedication of 
this church is variously given. It is now com- 
monly called All Saints’; but I find nothing to 
this. In a deed given in Madox’s 
Formuleare Anglicanum one Thomas Spornecurteis 
binds biases elf to pay to the monks of Garendon a 
sum of money annually “in ecclesia beati Petri 
de Loctobur.” In 1221, and again in 1227, a fair 
was granted to the lord of the manor on the eve 
and feast of St. Peter ad Vincula. In 1523 I find 
words endorsed on the will of “Thomas 
“Coram Wm. 


these 
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Clerk, Curat. paroch® ecclesie apostolorum petri et 
pauli de lowghborow.” In Ecton and Willis’s | 
Thesaurus, 1763, and also in Bacon’s Liber Regis, 
it is styled St. Peter and St. Paul’s. John Bowes 
of Becc lys, by his will dated 1520, makes a be- 
quest “ecclesie sancti Michaelis de Lughburgh 
ubi nutritus fui”; but, as he left Loughborough 
when young, he probably forgot to whom the 
church was dedicated. Nichols, whilst calling it 
Peter and St. Paul’s, says, “ This church is 
traditionally said to have been dedicated to All 
Saints.” Now here we have four distinct dedica- 
tions given, but I think we may dismiss those to 
All Saints “and St. Michael. How, then, can we 
decide which of the two remaining dedications, 
St. Peter and SS. Peter and Paul. is the correct 
one? W. G. D. F. 


Witi1am Cowper, THe Surcron.— Your learned 
correspondent JAYDEE, who refers (ante, p. 166 
to Macaulay’s notice of William Cowper, the sur- 
geon, in his account of the trial of Spencer Cowper 
will no doubt be interested to hear that there is 
in my little church in Hampshire a tablet to his 
memory. The tablet is just under the chancel 
arch on the south side, and has a long inscription, 
of which the following is a copy:— 

“ Sacred to the memory of 
William Cowper 
youngest son of 
Richard Cowper 
of this county Esq 
A Citizen and Surgeon of London 
Distinguish'd for Genius, Knowledge. and 
Experience most humane and successfull 
in every branch of his Profession most 
eminent in the Science of Anatomy 
which whilst he prosecuted with 
unremitting perseverance, anxious 
t» compleat his Treatise of Myotow vy 
he ruin'd his Constitution by severe 
labour and watchings. seiz'd at the 
first with an Asthmatick c mplaint 
and afterwards with the Dropsy 
he died premature ly 
on day of March 
in the vear of our Lord 1709 
which was the 4 of his age 
His afflicted Widow erected this monument 
to the best of Husbands.” 


May I be allowed to ask one or two questions? 
First, what made Macaulay so sure that William 
Cowper was no relation to Spencer Cowper ? 
Next, what had William Cowper to do with the 
parish of Bishop’s Sutton, in which his monument 
is erected? Lastly, who was “ Richard Cowper 
of this county,” i.e. Hants, and where did he live ? 
Tos. Woopnovse. 





+} Qt 
the 


Ropley, Alresford. 

Freemasonry.—In the valuable work on the 
records of Wells Cathedral, just issued by the 
Rey. H. E. Reynolds, M.A., there occurs (p. 180) 
the followirg extract from the Liber Ruber, gies 





| the date of Oct. 23, 1490, “ Omnibus xpi fide. 


ee salutem in domino. Noveritis nos dedisse 
et concessisse Willielmo Atwodde ffremason pro 
suo bono et diligenti servicio in arte sua de 
ffremasonry ...... quandam annalem pensionem 
viginti sex solidorum et octo denariorum legalis 
monete,” &c. This may be of interest as to the 
use of the word freemason at that date, and also 
as to the amount of the payment. It appears that 
Atwodde was thus retained to exercise his art of 
freemasonry both upon the cathedral church and 
upon the buildings on the lands of the Dean and 
Chapter. Joun H. Cuarmay, M.A., F.S.A, 


Lincoln's Inn. 


A PARALLEL.— 
“ Small have continual p lodders ever won 
Save base authority from ot 
These earthly godfathers of heaven's — 
That give a name to every fixed st 
Have no more profit of their shining n “nights 
Than those that walk and wot not what they are. 
Too much to know is to know nought t ut fame; 
And every godfather can give a name.” 
I 


e's Lalour Lost, Li. 


“ See what a lovely shell, Xc. 


hers’ books. 


What is it? a learned man 
Could give it a clumsy name. 
Let him name it who can 
The beauty would be the same.” 
Meud, pt. ii. 2, 
D. B. B. 


Pirmingham. 


“THE GLORIOUS AND IMMORTAL MEMORY.”— 
“The Gothic verb man signified ‘ I think’; caman, 
‘I bethink me, I remember’; whence is derived the 
O.H.G. word + a=amor, and 7 amare, ‘ to 
remember a loved one.’ 

‘It was customary to honour an absent or deceased 
one by making mention of him at the assembly or the 
banquet, and drain: a goblet to his ma Y..-..- abd Inne- 
drinking, even as a :e'igious rite, apparently exists to 
this day in seme parts of Germany.’ —F rom Stallyb ras 
translation of Grimm's Deutsche Myth i. 59, 62.’ 

ARCHDEACON, 

AmeErIcAN Foik-LtoreE: A Cure ror Consump- 
TION :— 

“ As long as the world continues to wheel around on 
its axis, superstitions wi!l flourish. A story comes from 
the East that a well-dressed and apparently intelligent 

woman appeared at the dog pa in New York City 
the other day, and asked for the fore-quarter of a dog 
that had been drowned. She aid that her sister had 
consumption, and that some one had told her the fore- 
quarter of a drowned dog made into a stew would cure 
the disease. She got the meat, and went away con- 
tented. Whether or no the desired cure was effected is 
not announced.” — Detroit Free Press, Oct. 29, 1881. 


J. R. 


Leigh, Lancashire. 

Sir Ecertron Bryrpers.—When in Paris in 
1819 Sir E. Brydges published a book, now very 
scarce, The Population and Riches of Nations. 
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He mentions at p. 139 a book of ability that 
had then recently appeared, the drift of which 
was to show that the prosperity of agriculture was 
rather prejudicial than otherwise to all other in- 
a country; for if all prices 
rise at the same time it is merely nominal, and 
the only real gains are those which fall to the land- 
lord, and gains of a landlord are only so mucl 
taken from others. It ought to be republishe 
now, and dedicated to the Cobden Club. 


C. A. Warp. 


dustrial classes in 
1 
1 


Mayfair. 


Guosts In New Zeatanp.—I am told by a 
correspondent in New Zealand that the Maories 
are afraid to travel at night along the great road 
that runs by the west coast of the North 


; 


Island, 


for they may chance to meet some of the ftipos, or | 


night glide along this r 


and there jump into the sea. 
to answer to the water-ke Ipies of 
folk-lore (ef. : 


ts, who at 
th Cape, These 
seem 
pean 
i-East of Scotland. 


Gregor’s 





Folk-lore Society 


cations, vol. vil. pp. 66, 67 


ueries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 

y matters of only private interest, to affix their 

ldresses to their queries, in order that the 
be addressed to them direct. 





a 
answers may 


Portrait oF Wasnincton Irvinc.—Can any 
of your readers oblige me by mentioning any por- 
trait, whether in oils, or engraving, or daguerreo- 
type, which now exists to show us what was the 

tward semblance of Washington Irving 


Epuunp W. Gosse. 


“Tue Goitpen LEGEND,” ED. 1508.—Herbert 
(Typ. Ant., p. 146) mentions an edition of the 
Golden Legend printed by W. de Worde in 1508, 
but cites no evidence for it. Dib 
ii. 81) mere ly refers to Herbert. No py with 
this date is found in the British Museum, the 
Bodleian, or the Cambridge University Library. 
Ihave now before me, however, a fragment of an 
edition of the Golden Legend in W. d 
type, different from all described editions, which, 
when compared with the edition of 1512, seems 
the earlier of the two. There is also an imperfect 
copy of an edition in the British Museum, different 
from all the other editions there, but whether the 











same as the present fragment I cannot yet say. I | 


} 


shall feel very much obliged if some one will furnish 
evidence for th® existence of the edition mentioned 
by Herbert. R. 8. 


“FippLepEpDEE.”—Is the original of this non- 
sensical word to be found in the Italian feddidio 


(foi de Dieu), which, as I learn from Romola, is | 


Folk-lore of 


id to the | 





Worde’s | 


or was a common exclamation in Florence? One 
is of course met by the question, How came it here 
in England? Some years ago in Florence I had 
noted the often heard ejaculation “ Dio mio!” and 
its similarity of sound to our own “ Dear me!” a 
likeness which sometimes almost deceives one’s 
ear; and I had been led to think that the English 
phrase might be a corruption of the Italian. I now 
find that the same snggestion has been more than 
once made in ““ N. & Q.,” one writer truly remark- 
ing that such exclamations are just what a traveller 
is most apt to pick up in a foreign land, and, to 
‘air” on his return home. In this way both 
phrases may have found their way to England. 

enhances 


thought pr ybable, 


Either suggestion, if 

the probability of the other. C. B. M. 
Who was Pact Parmer In the British 

Museum is a copy of Manning and Bray’s History 

of Surrey, illustrated with some thousands of 


collected by Mr. R. Percival, and 
umong those inserted under the parish of Mitcham 

a small round mezzotint portrait of a gentleman, 
enclosed within a square black border, “ B. Clowes 
sculpsit, 1771”; under it, written in ink, “ Mr. 
Palmer, of Midgham, in Surry,” and on the back 


in pencil, “Paul Palmer—Proof.” It 


prints, & 


ippears 


| from the parish register of Mitcham that “ Mr. 


Paul Palmer” had children | ipliz d there 1768 
to 1771. R. G. R. 





“CLEARING oUT FoR Qcam.”— A correspon- 
dent of the 7 ine 23, 1881), describing the 
extraordinary series of frauds connected with the 
steamship Ferret, says: — “Y commercial 
readers know that ‘clearing out for Quam’ means 
clearing out for the world at large Will some 
commercial reader of “N. & Q.” kindly explain 
the origin and meaning of this phrase ? 


W. F. R. 





Worle Vicarage. 


Heratpic.—I bought the other day an old seal, 
which had been ploughed up near Hungerford. 
The arms on it are as follows:—Asaltire engrailed 
between four cingue foils ; crest, an he raldic ante- 
lope’s head erased. The arms which I find to 
correspond most nearly to the above are those of 


| “ Hokelly ” Burnevile, Ellecar, Risby, or Napier 


alias Sandy), according to Glover’s Ordinary; but 
as I do not know of any connexion between any of 
the above families and the place where the seal was 
found, perhaps some one better acquainted with 
the history of the locality might be able to help 
me. The seal is much worn, but looks as if a 
crescent was in the centre of the saltire. 
B. F. S. 

Forcer or Fovierer Famitry.—John Folger, 
with his wife Meribah and son Peter (the latter 
then eighteen years old), emigrated to New 
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England in 1635. 
ship Abigail, Capt. Haxwell, which vessel sailed 
from ~~ in the early part of August in that 
ear, and arrived at Boston October 6 following. 
Tt i is matter of conjecture, though there is reason 


| 
They were passengers in the 


for believing, that the Folgers came from Norwich | 


in England. Dr. Benjamin Franklin, whose 
mother was a daughter of Peter Folger, made the 
genealogy of this family a subject of inquiry and 
research during his residence in London, and in a 
letter to his sister, dated in London, Jan. 13, 1772, 
he writes :— 

“No arms of the 
Office. I am persuaded it was originally a Flemish family 
which came over with many others from that country in 
Queen Elizabeth's time, flying 
raging there.” 

There was a Richard Foulger living in Norwich, 
whose wife Susan was interred in 1665 in the 
south aisle of St. Swithin’s Church in that city, 
where there is (or was) a stone to her memory. I 
shall be glad of any information respecting the 
origin and ancestry of the emigrant John Folger. 

J. Lattine, 

64, Madison Avenue, New York, U.S.A. 


Tre Crirass or THE Lire Gvarps.—Although 
our soldiers had no such armour, they overcame 
the Cuirassiers at Waterloo, who wore it, thus 


showing it was of no benefit in a hand-to-hand | 


notwithstanding which, soon after the 
battle, some of the English cavalry were armed 
with it, and are so still. In 1833 Colonel Lygons 
was asked by a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons what was the cost of the newly introduced 
accoutrement. He answered, “I apprehend they 
cost nothing ; they have been lying in the Tower 
for years, and were worn at the batt le of Dettingen. 

Query, are they the same we see at the present 
day? Georce E tis. 

St. John’s Wood. 


contest, 


Sir Wituram Picort, Bart.—I find on refer- 
ring to the Jrish Teachers’ Journal, vol. xiii. 
p. 292, that Sir William Pigott, Bart., was the 
author of a pamphlet entitled Is England an 
Enemy to Irish Progress Considered ; or, Political 
Disturbances in Ireland Remedied. Of what 


family was this Pigott, and did he write other | 
’ “um | squares are laid plates of brass foil, and the sunk 


works ? Joun Piceort. 
Burton Acnes, YorKSHIRE, THE SEAT OF 
THE Boynton Famity.—Sir Wm. Betham, in 


his Baronetage, 1801, says 
fully described by Sir Wm. Dugdale,” but does 
not say in which of Dugdale’s works the passage 
occurs. Any one having access to Dugdale’s 


Folgers are found in the Heralds’ | 


from the persecution then | 





CaMPBELL AND Poticnac.--The Prince de 
Polignac, ambassador in London in 1823, married 
in 1816 Barbara, daughter of Duncan Campbell, 
Esq. Where can I find any account of these 
Campbells, and what were their quarterings ? 

Constance Russet, 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Tue Rev. Natnantet Hinpe, LL.B., in 1822 
was Vicar of Shiffnall, Salop, Rector of Swin- 
ford Regis, Staffordshire, and Vicar of Boulton- 
le-Fylde, in Lancashire. At none of these places 
can I ascertain where he died or if he left descen- 
dants. He married Sophia, the daughter of Sir 
Thomas Dalrymple Hesketh, Bart., of Rufford, in 
Lancashire. Reference to any surviving member 
of his family will oblige. He was, I believe, a 
Statfordshire man. H. Fisnwick. 

The Heights, Rochdale. 


“A Squire or Mipptesex.”—In a des cription 
of an ancient minstrel who was brought before 
Queen Elizabeth by the Earl of Leicester, quoted 
but without reference, in Old Sports of England 

Knight, 1845, pp. 82-4), I find the following 
words, the allusion in which I do not understand :— 
“Under the gorget of his gown a fair flaggon 
chain......as a@ squire minstrel of Middlesex that 
travelled the country this summer season unto 
fair and worshipful men’s houses.” Why “« squire 
of Middlesex ?” E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hampstead, N.W. 


Ricnarp Howitt, Brorner oF WIttiaM 
Howitt.—Is he still living? He wrote <Ante- 
diluvian Sketches, and other Poems, 1830, and 
The Gipsey King, and other Poems, 1840. re 
| emigrated to Australia, and published a work re- 
lating to that country between thirty and forty 
years ago. There is no biographical notice of him 
in Mr. Heaton’s Australian Dictionary of Dutes 
and Men of the Time, published in ="b 

t. INGLIs. 


A Game RELATED To Cuess.—I possess an old 
board of ebony, the interior portion divided into 100 
equal squares, 10 x 10, each alternate compartment 
composed of opaque and of trans sparent squares of 


amber. Under each of the alternating clearer 


| back of the clear amber is beautifully engraved 


, “The house has been ! 


works and able to find this description would | 


greatly oblige by sending a copy of the passage to 
(Mrs.) C. Ristye, 
Horsey, Yarmouth, Norfolk. 


with French emblems and mottoes relating to love. 
For instance, on one is a seated Cupid, with his 
bow, and inscribed, “L’ Amour trouve des moyens”; 
another has Cupid casting a net over birds, “ Aucun 
ne s'échappera”; on another, anvold light-tower 
with its burning cresset, “Il éclaire la wer et la 
terre”; Cupid firing at a heart on a column, * Je 
contrains les plus hautes”; the sun shining on & 
plant, “Sans toi je meurs.” It appears designed 
for playing some game like chess. Can any of 
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your learned corresp yndents give me information 
about it? I should refer the board to the time of 
Louis XV. W. Frazer, F.R.C.S.1 

“QNemrmtion” A Femate Curistian r= 
This occurs on a tombstone in the churchyard of 
Shipbourne, near Tunbridge. I believe that this 
curiou in name is not uncommon in one or | 
two families now resident in this part of Kent. I 
know from what source it comes, and what 
it means, 


$3 UNTIS( 





wish to 


“ CHAISE MARINE,” 
the table of tolls at the 
parish, near Tunbridge, among the names of many 
other vehicles. The word does not occur in Web- 
ster. I know what kind of carriage a 
“chaise marine ” is, and why it is so called. 

A. L. Mayuew. 

Hexry Marten, tue Reoicrpe.—Additional 
particulars relative to Henry 
family are especi lly desired. 


wisn 


[Have you consulted our General Indexes? See | 
“N.&Q.,” 1* 8. viii. 621; 2° 8. 1. 356; 3° S. vii. 114, 
38Y, 155; ix. 77; xi. 115; 5S. iii 
and for 
196, 253, 276, 379, 479; viii. 19, 118, 173.] 

Tue Rev. Westcot LirrLtetoy.—A_ clergy- 
man of this name was Rector of Shirenewton, in 
Monmouthshire, upwards of a century ago. The 
parish registers record the baptisms of his son, 
Samuel, in 1737, his daughter, Jane, in 1738, and 
another son, Richard Beech, in 1740. Jane, his 
wife, was buried at Shirenewton Sept. 24, 1742, 
and he himself was buried there Oct. 6, 1754. 
Can any correspondent of “ N. & Q.” supply in- 
formation as to his family and connexions? 


A. E. L. L. 





Shirencwiton Hal 


“For THe MILLION.”—When was this phrase 
first used ? W. Freevove. 


1, near Chepstow, 


Bury St. Edmunds. 
Simmertn=Primrose.—lI have never met with 
this word except in the Yorkshire dales. Is it 
found elsewhere! I have not found it in Messrs. 
and Holland’s excellent Dictionary of 
hg or eal oy or in the dic- 
oparies of Wright d Halliwell. In Prof. 
Earle’s most interest ing English Plant Names, 
p. 32, “ Viola” is own. F * simering-wyrt,” from a 
vocabulary of the —— century. 
F. C. Birkpeck Terry. 





Morant, tHe Essex Torocrapner.—Where 
ean I find any particulars respecting the Kev. 
Philip Morant, Vicar of St. Mary's, Colchester, 
the author of the History of Essex ? The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine simply notes his death, Nov. 25, 
1770, but gives no memoir of him. Allibone says | 


—This word may be seen on | 
toll-gate in Shipbourne | 


Marten and his | 


5: | W. H. Pat 


8 
‘Descendants of the Reyicid 3,”"" 5 8. vii. 47, | 


llittle about him, and ak is wrong in the 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 


| date of his decease, 


Hampstead, N.W, 


, Noemismatic: Georce ITI.—* Maundy Money: 
)f this description there are four varieties. The 
first has the bust to the right, laureate, hair short.” 
— The Silver Coins of England, by Ed. Hawkins, 
F.R.S., F.S.A., &c., second edition, by R. LL 
| Kenyon, 1876, p. 413. With great deference I 
| venture to ask should not this read, “ hair long” ? 
W. STaVENHAGEN JONES. 
79, Carlton Hill, N.W 





| Recinatp Heser, 1751.—I note, as a some- 
|} what cur siden in names, that the 
Racing Calendar ‘for 1751 was compiled by 
| Reginald Hebe Was he a forbear of his name- 
sake the bishop? Ca. Ev. Ma. 


» + 


[See “N. & Q.,” Eth S, ix. 193 


ous co ( 


’ 

Avutnors or Books WantTeD.— 

Who is the author of Francis the Philantl st: an 
Unfashionable Tale? The copy I have contains a dedi- 
cation, dated August, 1785, to yy, Williams- Wynne. 


| 


TTERSON. 

Avutnors oF Quotations WANTED.— 

* Rustica gens est optima flens et pessima ridens,” 
Where does the It was —_ by the late 
Prof. Rolleston in a letter to the Times, on the subject (if 
I mistake nut) of agricultural distress. WwW. &. B. 


ve occur! 








Replies. 
UNCIL: CHARLES 


ct S, i 408, 


THE PRIVY C 


3 BULLER 





The editorial note to the query does not dispose of 
the questions asked. Mr. Cares has repeated what 
is stated in the Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. xxxi. 
» SS, that Charles Buller, “on 22 July, 1Si7 
But this fact I 
My old colleague, Mr. William 
rd Othe 
wapanying report of a search which he 


was sworn of the Privy Council.” 
cont l 
Matchwick, in the Public Rec 
me the xe 
has kindly made for me, 
curiously alleged facts are represented by various 
authorities :— 
Charles Buller, M.P. f Liskeard, diea Nov 
{ 
v 





to doubt 


>, has sent 


which shows how 





aged forty-two Was he ever a Privy 
Privy Councillors are nominated by t 
out patent, grant, or writ of any kind, 
membership by taking the oath at the Cou 
and forthwith their seat according to rank. 
some record exists in the Privy Council Office te- 
hall, of ail tho-e who have been thus sworn and admitted. 
Query, invariably gazetted 





Ann R for 1846, 1847, and 1848.—Searched 

Prometims” trom Loadow Guszellte for those years. 
Name does not appear. 

Post Office Diicetory for 1846, 1847, and 1848.—Name 


not amouy the Privy Councillors . 
Imperial Calendar for 1346, 1847, and 1848.—Not in 
list of i’rivy Councillors. 
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gee hy ome » Av ym piegrepay, vol. i | Esouisn Firreexta Cextcry Roop Screeys 
° .—* On formation « sore obn issell's inistry, G% S. iy. 247).—Siex ° TT 
S Charles Buller] was appointed Judge Advocate | - ri = 247). we eee sae vs Talbot 
General, but in July, 1847, having been appointed sury’s Remains of Ecclesiastical  oodwork (Bats. 
Queen's counsel, he was made a Privy C nuncillor » | ford, 52, High Holborn). He will find therein 
Cussell’s Biographical Dictionary, p. 410.—“ In 1846 | measured drawings and sections of some g vod 


oan fe ope = ad n - . n ~~ Privy | fifteenth century rood screens, particularly those of 
yearn or n.” : ecame President of the Poor Law | Lavenham, Suffolk ; Brigstock, Northamptonshire ; 

Post Office Directory for 1848.—In list of ministry, Aldenham, Hertfordshire ; and Berkhampstead in 
“Charles Buller, Esy., jun., M.P., Q.C., Advocate the same county. He will also see in the same book 
General and Judge Martial.’ pleasant details of excellent stall work of the same 
tal Register for 1846, “Gazette Promotions,” date at Bridgw: iter, Westonz vlan i, and Bisho )ps 

“July 5, Charles Buller, Esq., to be Advocate Lydeard, all churches in Somersetshire ; at Laven- 
ual Register for 1847, “Gazette Promotions,” | bam and St. Mary’s, Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk ; 
P. 291.—“13 Dee., Charles Buller, Esq., to be a Poor | Wantage, Berkshire ; a rook, Oxtordshire ; 

aw Commissioner for England.’ and Cobham, Kent. The Norfolk and Norwich 








Annual Register for 1548, P 271 ( appe ndix to “‘ Chro- 
nicle ”). Obituary, Nov. 28.—“ In Chester Place, Cheste " : 3 . . On 
ecole gg meg Iu Chester Pla » Chester | of measured illustrations of Barton’s Turf rood 
Square, in his 42nd year, the Right Hon” Charles | 1 fit th c , I 
Buller, a Privy Councillor, President of the Poor Law | 8¢TeeD, another good fifteenth century one. in 
Commission, a Queen's Counsel, and M.P. for Liskeard, | Parker’s Glossary of Architecture a number of 
On July 22, 1847, was sworn of the Privy Council.” chancel screens having rood lofts are mentioae l, 
Cc Ha wa s Bi de bi . *« 44 = List of Privy ViZ., L ng Sutton, Kingsbury Episcopi, Barnwell, 

ouncillors made in IS40, 1547, anc » does ry 1 1 = 7 , 

oe : he z "9 -: » and 1348, name do Dunster, Timbercombe, Minehead, and Winsham, 
not appear.—/ 203. “ 1846, 14 July. Judge Advo- q ; hire: Newark, Notts; Charlt 
cate General, ( hartes Buller, afterwards Chief Poor | '2 Somersetshire ; Newark, Notts ; igri gs 
Law Commissioner. on-Otmoor and Wormleighton, Warwickshire ; 

Gentleman's Magazine for January, 1849, p. 86.— | Flamsted, Hertfordshire ; Uffendon, Bradninch, 
( oplous obituary notice, ; The writer states that Buller | Collumpton, Dartmouth, Kenton, Ply niptree, and 
refused the honour of being a Privy Councillor as likely Hartland. Devon : 
to interfere with his legal practice, but that he after- ee " ‘ . - , 
wards withdrew it and was sworn accordingly. A year Siema asks questions which, if entered into 


or two anterior Stuart-Wortley did the same. fully, would require more space than “ N. & Q.” 
Mr. Matchwic k has also sent me the results of a | could afford. The subject is a very wide one. It 
search at the Council, which settles the point is twenty-one years since I toiled with reverential 
conclusively that C. Buller was not a Right | cate in restoring the grand old rood and parclose 
Honourable :— © screens and stalls (all fifteenth century work) at 
Searched the official MS. lists of Privy Councillors for Ecclesfield Church, Yorkshire. Equally fine are 
the years 1846, 1847. and 1848, at the Council Office, | the screens of the same date, and the stall work 
Whitehall. Charks Buller's name is not entered. generally (especially in Archbishop Rotherham’s 
neld cn Joly S2 187 mieeies of Go te ivy Council | Chapel), in the neighbouring parish church of 
rey ry Privy Councillors were | Rotherham. At this church I have been en- 

sworn at that sitting. Charles Buller not sworn . : 
oman gaged during the present year. During the 
Hexry Cote, score of years’ interval the fifteenth century 
screens with whose restoration various architects 
Mr. Cates is wrong in stating that Buller | have entrusted me are more numerous than one 
was sworn of the Privy Council in July, 1849, | can réadily mention. I think with fond remem- 
Unless the Council was held in the Elysian | brance, however, particularly of that at Higham 
fields, or some equally unearthly region, it would Ferrers, in North: amptonshire, which, with its par- 
have been difficult to swear him then, see ing that | closes, 'stalls, and unique vestries, I renov: ated, 
he died November 28, 1848. The date of his admis- | under the late Mr. Slater, eighteen or nineteen 
sion to the Privy Council was July 22, 1847, at | years ago. The screen ia the Saxon towered 
which time he held the office of Judge Advocate | church of Eari’s Barton, hard by, is another ; 
General. Rodmersham, in Kent, and Walkern, in Herts, 
The only comparatively recent list of Privy | supply others ; Dunster, with its sixty odd feet of 
Councillors that I know is that in Haydn’s Book: | unbroken groined work, and Bicknoller, also in 
of Dignities, coming down to 1850, which has | Somersetshire, must be added to the list of those 
some omissions and errors. By some accident | I have been engaged upon. At Pinhoe, Staverton, 
Buller’s name is left out. I have a MS. list, com- | Poltimore, Honiton, Willand, and in other places 
piled from the London Gazette and various other | in Devonshire, I have restored good fifteenth 
sources, which I believe to be perfect, from the | century rood screens. Of these, that of St. 
Restoration to the present time. | Michael’s, Honiton, is by far the finest. It is 
Atrrep B. Beavey, M.A. forty-three feet, or thereabouts, long; it is groined 
Preston. | Upon both sides; its parcloses ure good also 


Archeological Society published in 1869 a number 
5 * 


6, Philbeach Gardens, S.W, 
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There are very few rood screens in Cornwall. I 
suw the remains of what was once a fine one at 
Lanivet, near Bodmin, a few days ago; and 

Sancreed, some half-dozen miles from Land’s 
End, the remnants of a curious rood screen yet re- 
main. The handsomest rood screen in all the 
Cornish land is at St. Ewe, a church six miles 
from St. Austell. Acting under the instructions 
of Mr. James Piers St. Aubyn, I have just com- 
pleted the renovation and lengthening of this 
beautiful specimen of fifteenth century woodwork, 
In style it is — like the Devon and Somerset- 
shire screens, but there are a character wage an ve 
viduality in its work for all that whic! 
as clearly the effort of a western artist. ld 
rood screens in this country are cons tructed of 
iron; I know of several which have been utilized 
as organ lofts. The finest rood screen of stone in 
the west country, probably in England—I am 
speaking espec ally of pon churches—is at St. 
Mary’ s, Totnes, in Devo It is made of stone 
from the anc cat ‘Seales of Beer. Most of our 
existing screens are of wood—stone is a rare treat- 
ment—and as a rule the woodwork belongs to the 
fifteenth century. There is comparatively very 
little “ Decorated” (by which I mean fourteenth 
century) work to be found. The most magni- 
ficent specimen is the superb bish p's throne in 
Exeter Cathedral. It is of oak, and is the most 
superb throne in the world. Still less Early 
English (thirteenth century) woodwork exists. 
Bishop Bluere’s fifty miserere seats in the same 
cathedral are the most perfect and far the 
interesting examples extant. Of work of the pre- 
ceding century (twelfth) we have nothing. I ven- 
ture ny firm 0} inion that no — n of Norm in 
woodwork exists in England I shall be very 
interested indeed if any one can re fute this state- 
ment and quote an‘example. Harry Hens. 

Exeter. 








most 


| 


Siema will find many good drawings, together 
with sections and full-sized details of rood screens 
both of wood and stone, 
Sketch-Book. He will also find in the same work 
illustrations of stall work and canopies. 

ALBERT HARTSHORNE. 


in the Spring Gardens 


Tne Worp “ InteLtectvaL” (6S, iv. 248).— 
Although I have not found any quotation that 
would satisfy A. H. B., I1“hm inclined to think 
that his friend puts too restricted a meaning on 
the word. Crabb’s Dictionary of Synonyms has 
often given me a nice distinction between two 
words very similar to one another ; and there, s.v. 
“Mental,” will be found a comparison between 
that word and intellectual. Siightly abridged, 
what is there said amounts to this :— 

“ Mind comprehends the thinking faculty in general 
with all its operations ; the intellect includes only that 
part of it which consists in understanding and judgment : | 





| toad to which your correspondent 


ntal is, therefore, opposed to corporeal ; intel/ectual is 
opposed to sensual or physical : m-n‘al exertions are not 
to be expected from all; intellectual enjoyments fall to 
the lot of comparatively few. Objects, plea- ures, pains, 
— gifts, &c., are denominated mental ; subjects, 

onversation, pursui ts and the like, are entitled intel! 
tual. It is not always easy to di stinguish our 
pleasures from those corporeal pleasures which we 
enjoy in common with the brutes; the latter are, how 
ever, greatly heightened by the former in whatever 
degree they are blended; in a society of well-informed 
persons the conversution will turn prin 
lectual subjects.” 





cipally on intel- 


Johnson also gives ideal as the last meaning 
of intelle 


ctual, and that appears to me to take it 

he restriction which the friend of A. H. B., 

would impose upon it. Gil Rican. 
18, Long Wall, Oxford, 


I can find no instance of this word in ,~ e sense 
of cultured before 1860, when Tyndall, 
pt. ii. sec. xvi. p. 311, speaks of “The. interest 
which the intelle tual publ : of England take in 
This use appears to be very rare. 
Xi 


and he uses the 


the question 





Byron is a “ writer of repute,” 
word in Don Juan :— 


Tell me, ye lor rds of ladies in tellectual, 
And tell me truly, have they n shecpediiel you all 
J. Carrick Moor 


In Lever's Jack Hinton, at p. 160 of octavo « 
tion, 1873, will be found the following : “* You 
creature, Father Tom,’ said the 
prefer drink to intellectual discus- 
may have both here at the 


H. G. 


are a sensual 
Major, “and 
; not but that you 
same time.’ ” 

Freegrove Road, N 


on 


The derivation of 
gives the pre- 
ference, is recisely the one advanced by Mr. 
Hensleigh Wedgwood in his Dict. of English Ety- 
mology, analogous words and all. I fail, however, 
to see how the acce ptance of the derivation shows 
that toadstool “ owes the origin of its name to the 
rapidity of its growth.” I think that there can be 
no reasonable doubt that the word has its name 
from the toad itself. This view is corroborated by 
the various names for the toadstool in England, 
and also by analogues from other languages. Why 
the toad should form the first syllable of the com- 
pound is probably a matter of conjecture ; but, a 
toadstools are frequently poisonous, and as we 
know that in former days the toad was regarded 

highly venomous, may not the fact be some 
reason for the name 

Lyly, in his Huphues, calls the creature “the 
foule Toade” (ed. Arber, p. 53); and Shakespeare 
~ a7 it “ugly and venomous” (As You Like It, 
IT. i. 13), and “ that poisonous bunch-back’d toad ” 
(Richard ITI., I. iii. 246). Minsheu, in his Dict 


says, “ Toade-stoole, because the toades doe 


ToapstToor (6 §. iv. 249).- 
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greatly loue it.” Spenser, in The Shepheards 
alender, writes :— 
“ Where I was wont to seeke the heney Bee, 
Working her formall rowmes in wexen frame, 
The grieslie Tode-stoole growne there mought I se, 
And loathed Paddocks lording on the same,” 
* December,’ 








l. 61-4, 
This passage appears to show that it was believed 
that toads occupied toadstools, a belief probably 
due to some popular piece of folk-lore in connexion 
with fungi. 1 
to the toad may be seen from the following nam 
In the Promptorium Parvulorum we find the 
name todyshatte; in Scotland paddock-stool ; in 
Lancashire toad-paddock; in Northamptonshire 
Jrog-seat; in Isle of Wight toadsmeat; in Dutch 
paddestoel, from pad=toad; and in German 
kréten-schwamm, from krite=toad. In German 
there is also the name gift-schwamm, ] 
poison. 
cockstools, a term I do not remember to have met 
with in any glossary ; but perhaps some of your 
readers can mention other localities where the 
word is used, In Cornwall toadstools are pixy or 
pisky stools—fairy-stools. 
F. C. Brrkneck 


fe 


from gif 








Cardiff, 

Something of the folk-lore of the subject may 
be of interest. In Lyly’s Euphues (Arber, p. 239) 
this similitude occurs :— 

“Tam of this minde with J/omer, that as the Snayle 
that crept out of hir shell was turned eftsoones into a 
‘Toad, and therby was forced to make a stoole to sit on, 
disdaining hir own house : so the Trauailer that stragleth 
from his own countrey, is in short-tyme transformed 
into so monstrous a shape, that hee is faine to alter his 
mansion with his manners, and to liue where he cunne, 
not where he would.” 

Tuomas Bayne. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 


Minsheu has, “ Toade-stoole, because the toades 
doe greatly loue it. Belg. Padden-stoel, pad-stoel, 
bufonum sedes,” in 1617. Ep. Marsuatt, 


Sir Travers Twisson Dowatives (6 §. iv. 419). 
—I have not the volume of Bracton, but on looking 
at the canon of Alexander III. at the Lateran 
Council (“ Decretal. P. Greg. 1X.,” 1. iii. t. viii. 
¢. ii, in Richter, vol. ii. p. 470), and comparing 
with it the state of the law as to donatives, I am 


inclined to think that the canon refers to every | 


form of ecclesiastical benefice except donatives. 
It runs :— 

**Quum vero prabendas ecclesiasticas seu quelibet 
officia in aliqua ecclesia vacare contigerit, vel si etiam 
modo vacant, non diu maneant in suspenso, sed infra 
sex menses personis, que digne administrare valeant, 
conferantur. Si autem episcopus, ubi xd eum spectat, 
conferre distulerit, per capitulum ordinetur, (Quod si 
ad capitulum pertinuerit, et infra praescriptum terminum 
hoc non fuerit, episcopus secundum Deum hoc cum 
religiosorum virorum i 


That these fungi were appropriated 


In Yorkshire I have heard fungi called | 


consilio exsequatur. Vel si, 


'omnes forte neglexerint, metropolitanus secundum 
Deum absque illorum eontradictione disponat.” 


The canon accordingly affects the patronage of 
bishops and chapters, and makes the ultimate 
| interference to vest in the metropolitan. It was 
| general in respect of presentative benefices ; but 
donatives, as such—the manorial churches other- 
wise so called—have always continued exempt 
from its operation, not being presentative. 

So Ayliffe has that the donative was “ not 
subject to the right of presentation, institution, or 
induction, and consequently not subject to a lapse” 
Parergon, p. 230, Lond, 1726). And more 
recently it is stated, “ Donatives do not lapse, but 
the patron may be compelled to fill the church by 
ecclesiastical censures” (extract from Iveport of 
Comm. on Eccl. Courts in 1832, in Report of 
Comm. on Church Patronage in 1874, pp. 124-5), 
Ep. MARSHALL. 





Sin Georce Grirrita, Kyt. (6™ 8. iv. 348).— 
A pedigree of his family occurs in the Visitation 
of Warwickshire, 1619, Harleian Society’s edition, 
p. 15. He married Elizabeth, dau. of Sir John 
Skeffington, Knt. Her will, now at Worcester, 
was made Nov. 5, 1584, and proved on the 23rd 
of the following month. She desired to be buried 
“in the Chauncell of Tatnell nere vnto my hus- 
band”; and bequeathed legacies to her dau. Ann, 
wife of William Clopton, dau. Dorothy St. Quin- 
tin, Anselm and Elizabeth St. Quintin, son’s dau. 
Ann Griffith, and “cousin” William Kempston, 
who was of Temple Grafton, co. Warwick, and 
whose pedigree, in the above-named visitation, shows 
that he was related to the Skeflingtons ; to son 
| Henry Griffith “my Ring that my Cosen George 
Skevinton gave me”; to his wife Elizabeth “ one 
other ring to the value of xxs.”; to the poor of 
Stratford-on-Avon, Grafton, Hilborough, Bidford, 
Wixford, Exhall, Alcester, and Welford; to 
godson Leonard Kempston and his wife Katharine; 
to Edward Kempston and his wife Frances ; to 
John Kempston ; to her man John Acton xxs. 
beside his quarter’s wages due at the Nativity of 
our Lord next ensuing, and also a coat cloth of 
blue for livery ; to her maid Ann Butler xxs.; 
to every servant of cousin William Kempston ijs. 
apiece ; to grand-daughter Joyce Carew, who was 
afterwards Countess of Totnes, one ring of gold, &c. 
Dau. Elizabeth sole executrix. Leonard and 
William Kempston witnesses, 

Wheler, in his History of Stratford-on-A von, 
states that the Griffith family was “ originally of 
Welsh extraction, but settled in Warwickshire as 
early as Edward IIL.” Tuomas P. Wantey. 

Naunton Rectory, Pershore, 








G. Meriton (6™ §, iv. 249).—It appears from 
a query of a similar kind to that of Ma. Fres- 
Love, put by Mr. Isctepew in “N. & Q.,” 
a4 S, iv. 151, that he was an attorney of 
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North Allerton, who went to Ireland and 
became a judge. If so, he is an instance of an 
Eng ‘lish lawyer, if not barrister, who has changed 
country successfully besides Mr. Ju 

B urton. There is a long editorial note in 3" 5. 
y. 480, in which all that is known of him is com- 
prised, Ep. MARSHALL. 


Toe Name or Oxrorp Allow 
me to refer acl respondent to ay old 0 
ballad entitled “ The Clerk’s Twa Sons o’ Owsen- 
ford,” and also to ask in what part of Scotland 
Owsenford or Oxenf ord is sup) ed to have been 
situated. This ballad is given but in very 
different forms, in the " Book j 
edited by 5S. C. Hall, and also in 
Ballad Airs, edited Dean Christie. In both 
these works there is much interesting inforn 
concerning it, though it is evident that the: ! 
has been busy with it and supplied a few 
The Latinized form of the Welsh Rhydychain, v 
Rhedycina, was a very favourite one with writer 
Latin verse in the last ec ntury, and many instances 
of its use may be found in the Muse Anglica 
Carmina Quadragesimalia. 

Joun Pickrorp 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


(6% S. iv. 2 


J 





“Mare” (tue Sea), axp Worps ror Deatu 
(6 S. iv. 268).—See Max Miller, Lectures on | 


the S lence of Lan wage, ii, 953:— 
“From » 

we have the Sanskrit masu, a desert, a dea 

s another desert, the sea. When the Romans for the 

first time saw the Me a raneun, they called it ma la 
nd the same word is found among the Celtic, the Sla- | 

vonic, and the Teutor ie i. 


ar in the secondary sense of withering, dying, | 


nations. We can hardly doubt | 
that their idea in applying this name to the sea was the 
int water as o »pposed to the running streams 
or the unfruitful expanse.’ 


id or stagn 


Fick iii. 717; 
MayuHew. 


g } m4 

See also Pictet 

Skeat, Dict., s.v. 
Oxford. 


Origines, i. 118 ; 
Mere (1). A. L. 


' 


} ‘ 


Mican tv. 8 (Lutnuer’s Version) 6" S. iv. 269 
—The Papal gift of the “ Aurea 
of the highest distinction offered to princes, must 
have been well known to Luther, since bis pro- 

tor, the Elector Friedrich of Saxony, had re- 
ceived it, A.D. 1519, from Pope Leo X. through 
Cardinal Miltitz, “as a symbol of our Saviour’s 
precious body and blood.” Thus Luther seems to 
have substituted the “ Giildene Rose” as a token 
or symbol of Christ’s kingdom, the coming of which 
is foretold by the prophet Micah in the above 


Rosa,” as a mark 


chapter. H. Kreps. 
Uxford. 
“GrassaM AND Tost” (6 S. iv. 250 


Grassam, called also grashearth or grasshui 
was the service due to the chief lord from the 
under-tenants in bringing their oe shs for a day’s 


work within four days after Michaelmas:— | 


| Kennet’s Par. Axt., 


d soil. There | “ 


| insert 


“ Scil. ad arandum terram domini uno die quem eligere 





volu i ballivus infra iv dies proxime post festum 

Michaelis per summonifionem ballivi vel prapositi 
yu 1 vocatur ‘ gras-herth ’......dicunt etiam quod pra- 
positus erit quietus ab omni serviti » pro labore preter 


p> 


gras-hert.’ Customs of the manor of Piddington, be- 
longing to the convent of St. Frideswide, Uxon., in 
vol, ii. pp. 137-8 (13815). 





ist is “ Tassagium, servitium, quod domino 
lebent vassalli in ‘ tassando,’ seu aggerendo 


| Jucange, ed. Migne 


Ipsius 


Ep. MARSHALL, 
ww Dictionai / I fin 1:-— 





“G Sax, genyuma, é. ¢, sumptus, premium), 
neient charters it is used for iy ; is ‘ Sciatis 


me A pro tot libris, quas B mihi dedit in gersumam, 


l 
meessisse,, &c. Sometimes for a fine for a 
mam capere ’ ‘a impregnata 
n vestra, quod dicitur ( in Matth. 
Paria it is written yersoma, ‘ Datis Abbati tribus marcis 

ivi in gersoma,’ 4, ¢. pro fine, and in Scotland gressume. 
Sometimes ‘tis taken for any exaction or demand, as, 
*‘Absque retinentia cujuslibet consuetudi servitii 








nis siv 


sum aut secularis exactionis’ (.Voaas- 





licujus ¢£ 








tome il. p. 
¢ 


T'ult (tolta) is also a tribute or an exaction of any- 
| 1 ’ - 
thing, ‘*‘ Mercatores vendunt sine to/tis malis. 
Bul Let 
Blount, in his Law Dictionary (1670), says that 


signifies a fine, and is a corruption from, 


* grossome 


f 
or 2 Law-French word for, the Saxon gersuma.” 





thes l, in his Law Dictionary (1727), says that 
gersuma is used in ancient charters for an income, 
ometimes for a fine fora fault.” Of the word 
toist I can find no trace, though I have consulted 

good many law beoks, both ancient and modern. 
+ suggest, however, that foist is written for the old 
word tolt, meaning a tribute or exaction of any- 
| thing. i 





‘ 


Francis Oxety (6" §. iv. 263).— It may 
prove of interest to Pror. Mayor if you would 
the following entries from the church re- 
sters of St. Paul’s parish in this town, which, by 
i coincidence, 1 happen to be just now 
carefully examining and making extracts from:— 





17189. PBapt. ffrancis, ron of Mr. { cis Oakley, 
Peruke Maker, and Anne his wife, y° 22nd Mare! 

1720. Bapt. John, y* s f Mr. francis Okels r, 
and Anne his wife, y® 20 h M Ay. 

1721. Bapt. Elizabeth-battison, d f Mr. Francis 


Oakely, Alderman, and Anne his wile, y* 25 December, 


1722. Bury’d Elizabeth Battison, da: of Mr. Francis 
Okeley, Alderman, and Anne his wife, y* 14th September. 


1723. Bapt. Lucretia, dau. of Mr. Francis Ukeley, 
Alderman, and Anne his wite, y* 8th M 

i7245. Bapt. Battison, y° son of Mi Francis » Coe 
\lderman, and Anne his wife, yo 19th Jan 

Bapt. Peter, y* son of Mr, Francis Ok 
and Anne his wife, y° 26th August. 
Bapt. William, y® son of Mr. Pran 
Alderman, and Anne his wife, y® 6h Auzast, 

1728. Bury'd Peter, y° son of Mr. Francis Okeley, 





, Alder- 





cis Okeley, 





Alderma™, and Anne his wife, y° 15th October. 


1734. Burd: Francis Okley, Alderman, 27 Decemb*. 
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All the entries with the exception of the last one 
were entered during the incumbency of Mr. Alex. | 
Leith, a most careful transcriber, and it is curious | 
to see as he proceeds how methodical he becomes. 
It may also be observed from the above entries 
that he suddenly changes his mode of writing the 
capital letter F from ff to F, which may perhaps 
fix the date of the change of custom definitely. It 
may be concluded from the entries that 
Francis Okely’s mother’s name was Battison, the 
head of which family was at the above dates 
a coal merchant in the town. In the year 1745 a 
colony of Moravians settled in Bedford, and have 
remained there to this day, which may account for 
Francis Okely, the son, becoming connected with 
that body. It is worth noticing that he became 
sizar to a Mr. Salisbury, which may possibly be 
accounted for by the fact of Mr. Alex. Leith, the 
vicar of St. Paul’s, on October 10, 1699, m irying 
for his second wife a Martha Salusbury, who was 
evidently a widow, as on May 13, 1711, the follow- | 
ing entry occurs in the registers, “ Buryed Mr. 
Thomas Salusbury, son of Martha, y® wife of Alex. 
Leith, Vic?’ And so it may be presumed that | 
Francis Okely, the son, went up to oP 
under the auspices of Mr, Leith. 
D. G. C. Etwes, | 
-dford. 
| 
| 
] 
| 


above 





9, The Crescent, B 


QvureN Carotine AND Tue Scotrtisn Darry- 
MAID (6 S. iv. 288).—The dairymaid who ha 
an interview with Queen Caroline was no doubt 
Jeanie Deans, the heroine of The Heart of Mid- 
lothian. The story will be found in that work. 
Cardinal Newman is well known to be a great | 
admirer of the “ Waverley Novels,” which he | 
frequently quotes in his writings. E. R. 


TRANSLATIONS oF Prato (6 §, iv. 420),— 
Your reviewer states his belief that before Prof. 
Jowett’s translation of Plato appeared there was 
no translation of the whole of Plato’s works 
except Taylor’s. But Bohn’s “ Classical Library ” 
contained the following complete translation, which 
was published 1848-58, previously to the appear- 
ance of Prof. Jowett’s translation. It cannot, of 
course, compete with it in excellence, but it was 
earlier :—Vol. i., by Hen. Cary ; vol. ii., by Hen. 
Davis ; vols. iii. iv. v., by G. Burgess; vol. vi., the 
doubtful works, with life of Plato, miscellaneous | 
matter, and general index, edited by G. Burgess | 
and H. G. Bohn. Taylor's translation was not | 
entirely his own ; it comprised nine dialogues of 
Sydenham’s translation. The copies, originally 
sold for 102. 10s., were sold off and reduced to 
51. 5s., probably on the appearance of the first | 
volume of Bohn’s new translation, in 1848. 

Ep. Marsa. | 


Tae Detwicn Hermit (6% §. iv. 268).—Mr. 





MarsHatt will find an account of the Dulwich 


hermit in vol. xliv. of the Annual Register, 1802, 


p. 470. I have the reference, but nothing more, 
i eye 
Who was “J. S.” or “Tne trve ArT or 
Anouiine”? (6S. iv. 405).—“ John Smith, Gent.,” 


was also the author of 

“ The Mvsterie of Rhetorick unveil’ wherein above 130 
of the tropes and figures are severally derived from the 
Greek into English, &c. London, Printed by E. T. and 
R. H. for Georze Evereden at the Adam and Eve in St, 
John’s Lane, and Ralph Shellmerdin, Bookseller in 
Manchester, 1673.” 





H. Fisnwicr. 
“Tyrrnainine ”: “Detrarninc” (6 §. iv, 
247).—Mr. KarKEeK calls attention to the intro- 
duction of these words as dating from the volunteer 
review at Edinburgh in August of this present 
year, and says, “The first use of these words is 
worthy of record, if first use it be.” I may add 
that if your correspondent searches the daily papers 
containing an account of the Volunteer review at 
Windsor, in the month previous, I think he will 
find the above technical words frequently made 
use of. J. 8. Upat, 

Inner Temple. 


The words intrain and defrain were used by 
the War Office authorities, as the Times corre- 
spondent at the Edinburgh review pointed out, 
and also the word debark. 

Freperick E. Sawyer. 


Brighton. 


“CoroxnrL” (6 S. i. 104; iv. 314, 337).— 
“ At the journey too Bulleyne hee was appoynted 
too followe the duke of Northefollck to the siege 
of Mountrele, and was, I take it, coronell of the 
footemen, thowghe that tearme in those dayes 
unuzed” (Life of Lord Grey of Wilton, p. 1, 
Camden Society). The editor, p. vi, assigns the 
date of the MS. as between 1562 and 1577, on what 
seem good grounds. The siege of Montreuil was 
in 1544, and then the term colonel was not in use, 

O. W. Tancock. 

Norwich, 


The following are still earlier instances of this 
word :—“The Centurian obeied the Millenarie, that 
had charge of athousande. And he againe was sub- 
iect to the grande Coronelle that had charge over ten 
thousande” (Fardle of Facions (1555), pt. ii. c. x. 
p. 211). “ Have you not made among you Tenmen 
Citizens of your owne, to be your Capelaines, 
Coronels, and Marshalles ?” (Wylson, Demosthenes, 
1570, p. 40:) See also Hollinshed, Scottish Chro- 
nicle, 1570-87, vol. ii. pp. 255, 303, 392, and 444. 


XT. 


It may, perhaps, be worth while noting the fact 
that in the seventeenth century this word had not 
become thoroughly acclimatized in our language, 
as Milton uses it as of three syllables ; “ Captain, 
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or célénel, or knight in arms.” The tendency of | however, rather remarkable that both these perio- 
all languages, I believe, is towards contractions ; | dicals should have been so short-lived as they were, 
and hence we pronounce it as if it were a dis- | the former being almost the first literary venture 
syllable. E. Watrorp, M.A. | of the enterprising publisher, and the latter having 
Hampstead, N.W. been issued two-and-twenty years afterwards. 
Joun Pickrurp, M.A, 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Tae Duke or Monmovurtn’s Lisrary (6" S. iv. 
227, 434).—The “ apparent anomaly ” of a copy of 
Pope’s Works being found among the books of Tue Bonytnon Fiacon : Bonytuon or Bory- 
the unfortunate Duke of Monmouth is no! THON, In Cornwaci (6™ S. i. 294, 345; 11. 108, 
anomaly at all, unless we choose to assume that | 138, 157, 236 ; iii. _ 334, 375).—Does your 
the “ works ” were the poet Pope’s, which is absurd, | correspondent Mr. J. L. Bonyrnon know that 
as the duke was dead before the poet was born.| there are numerous references to and letters of 
No doubt the reference is to Walter Pope, author | the Bonythons in the Record publications? There 
of The Wish and the Memoirs of Du Vall the|is a letter dated September 19, 1634, written by 
Highwayman. The poet Pope would assuredly | Capt. Hannibal [Bonithon or] Bonython (who was 
not have inscribed Peterborough’s name in the | the Lieutenant of St. Mawes Castle in Cornwall) 
prefatory list of subscribers to the Iliad under his | to the Secretary of State, a part of which is worth 
title of Earl of Monmouth. Among my memo-| reproducing as referring to a mode of warfare 
randa of noteworthy names in the list I find neither | which we have almost forgotten. The following is 
Monmouth nor Peterborough, and I believe there | a portion of the summary in the Calendar of State 
is no evi sence that the poet was acquainted with Papers ( Domestic) for 1634-5, P. 211:— 
the hero of Barcelona at that pe riod. ‘ Hears daily reports that the place will be given over 

Moy Tomas. his head. If it be, que s t, h e will retire and live 
private. Sir Francis Godol P yh in, they say, puts in for 
Toomas Ciement Tompson, R.H.A (6 S. iv. | the writer's cousin, Bassetts youngest brother. In 


349, 413).—Mr. Graves, in an interesting com- | doing it, q+ doth the writer wrong, for he was an officer 
munication relating to this accurate and pains- |!" the eld urteen years before Tele - Ri — - 

= . re - e sver did but at the Isie of Khe, an or 
taking artist, observes that there seem to be no | PISS Wilch he never ai Masog , 

; “ ° ° . . m his estate he hath none, gry quiden. 
records of his birth and death. I have made meat — ‘ = i 
some inquiries, having known Mr. Thompson, who jonython’s fears as to his removal were ground- 
less. H. Concreve Evans. 


painted my portrait in 1839, and who was born in 


the year 1777—being the son of William Thon p- Capt. Hannibal Bonithon appears as Lieutenant of 


St. Mawes as late as May 29, 1039 (State Pupers, Dom., 


son and his first wife Elizabeth ( eons rents—in a] j 699 p. 246) 
JOS, =—3V 
house now pulled down, adjoining the road in the 
townland of Kilmactrasna, in the parish of Car- Macwpay Tuaurspay AT Wussnnanss (Gt S. iy. 


rickmacross, in the barony of Farney, and county 268, 415).—King William III. left the washing to 
of Monaghan. Mr. Thomps on died in Oxford his almoner ; such was the arrangement down to 
about the year 1856-7. Ev. Pa. Surrey. 1731, in the reign of George II. A full account of 
, ‘ i the royal distribution of f alms in that year Mr. 
we Asicnt’s Quarterty Macazinxe ” 6" S. | Wacsrarr will find in vol. iii. pp. 36 8-9 of Old and 
i, 3615 iv. 261).—In 1846 | harles | Knight com- | New London; a description also of the change in 
-aaage po one oo in small 8vo. the ceremony towards the close of the rei a of 
orm, and copiously illustrated with wood engravy- | ¢ cme | tn. uealibien te 
ings. Its icine was very brief, comprising only ae a. nema, " —, _ or — pres 
: ; : Y | long been discontinued altogether, and since the 
thirty-one weekly numbers, and divided into two present reign an additional sum of money has been 
quarterly volumes. An “ Address to the Reader,” siven Lastend of provisions " 
at the conclusion, dated June 19, 1846, mentions |" ¢ Vienna the custom was literally observed at a 
the reason for its discontinuance, namely, the want much later date On Maunday Thursday, March 20 
of support, and most probably, as it was “caviare 1856, “the ‘washing of feet” took place in pr 
to the general,” it was unlikely to find much favour chapel which is attached to the Imperial Palace. 
in their eyes. Many good papers, in prose and | pj, Majesty the Emperor of Austria, after having 
verse, are to be found in its pages, amongst them | served thew at table, poured water over and wiped 
fourteen poetic ul enigmas by W. M. Praed, four of the feet of twelve of the oldest poor citizens. 
which originally appeared in K night’s Quarterly | Wituiam Piatt 
Magazine (1823-4), and also the “Conversation| Calis Court, St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet. 
between Milton and ¢ Jowley,” and the ‘Two Songs 
of the Civil War,” by Macaulay, to which the| “Come across” (6% §. iv. 328, 394).—Will 
initials T. M. are appended. Some few prose Mr. Ketty kindly give a fuller reference to the 
specimens of W. M. Praed are also reprinted from | Lancastrian ballad of 1458 in which “acros” 
the Etonian, published by him in 1820. It is, | occurs? Amongst the quotations sent in for the 
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Philological Society’s Dictionary no instance ap- 


pears earlier than 1480 (Caxton) as an adverb, and 


1634 as a preposition. Xi. 


Does it not 
encounter,” 


What is the harm in this phrase ? 
say what it means! Why should 
which is « French word, be better? 
have come across no reason why I should not say 

* come across ” when I mean it. E. W. B. 


o 


E Wake (6" §. iii. 368; iv. 9, 
Waterton says Lucy, daughter 
first married Ivo Tailbois of Anjou; 
secondly, Roger de Romara; thirdly, Ranulph, 
Earl of Chester. Mr. Wm. Jackson, F.S.A., 
declared recently that “it is placed beyond doubt 
or cavil that Ivo had only one child—a daughter 
Lucy, whose first husband was Roger de Romara, 
by whom she had an only-son William, her second 
husband being Ranulph de Meschines, who in 
right of his mother succeeded to the earldom of 
Chester.” Burke says, “Ivo Tailbois married 
Elgiva, daughter of King Ethelred.” Surtees 
(Hist. of Durham) says “Uchtred filins Waltheof” 
married “ Elgiva filia Ethelridi.” Stow makes 
Ivo Talebois marry Lucy, sister of Earl Morcar, 
while others state that he married the widow 
or sister of William Bardolfe. How does Mr. 
Waterton explain these conflicting statements ? 
J. H. 

Iuitative Verse (6 §, ii. 227, 518; iii. 476; 
iv. 38, 417).—The lines which Mr.- Green im- 
perfectly remembers occur in The Ruins of Rome, 
a poem by John Dyer (1700-58) :— 


HEREWARD 
69, 136).—Mr. 
of ALlfgar. 


“The pilgrim oft 

At dead of night, "mid his orisons, hears, 

Aghast, the voice of Time ; disparting towers, 

Tumbling all - cipitate down dashed, 

Rattling around, loud thundering to the moon.’ 
See Dr. Johnson’s remarks on this passage in his 
Lives of the Poets. Norvat Ciyne. 

Aberdeen. 


WHo INVENTED THE Screw Propetier? (6% 
S. iv. 328, 390). — A short biography of Sir F. 
Pettit Smith, published in the Register for 1869 or 
1870, fully substantiates that gentleman’s claims 
to the above public service. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Tampstead, N.W. 


“ THE GREY MARE IS THE BETTER HORSE” (6% 
S. ii. 207, 279 ; iii. 95; iv. 138, 233, 256, 316).— 

“A fact of omnes importance has been preserved by 
Beda, Hist. Eecl., ii. 13, A heathen priest of he Anglo- 
Saxons was forbi rid fen to carry arms or fo ride a mal. 
horse: ‘Non enim licuerat pontificem sacrorum vel 
arma ferre, vel prater quam in equa equitare. Can this 
have any connexion with the re gulation, which, it is true, 


can be equally explained from the Bible, that Christian | 


country, should be 
.The transmis- 


clergymen, when riding about the 
mounted on asses and co/ts, not horses?..... 


sion of such customs, which had impressed themselves on | 


As yet I} 


{6 S. IV. Dec. 3,81, 








, . 

| the habits of life, would seem to have been quite admis. 

sible.”"—Stallybrass, translation of Grimm's Deutsche 

M ythol ie, i. 91, 

Hence the custom or its tradition may have led 

to its modern and proverbial application. 
ARCHDEACON, 


Tne Hox. Mrs. Atpworts, THe Femare 
Masow (5™ §. iv. 103 ; vi. 153, 194).—The por- 
trait of Mrs. Aldworth was mentioned in the last 
of the above communications, but there was no 
notice of any print of the picture. I lately saw 
one at Drayton Rectory, near Banbury, with an 
inscription containing some mention of her esca- 
pade. Mrs. Jordan, the wife of the rector, was 
able to inform me from her own knowledge, as 
being a member of the Doneraile family, that Mrs, 
Aldworth was buried in Cork Cathedral ; but that 
the vault was bought by a gentleman, who re- 
moved her remains and placed another body in 
the vault. Ep. MARSHALL. 


Ricaarp TurNER AND TEETOTALISM (2 §, vi, 
145, 218; 5” 5. iv. 429 ; _” 18, 137, 398, 457; 
vi. 98, 158, 258, 413, 523; 6% S. iv. 397)— 
Richard Turner, the “ Sestotifes,” was interred in 
St. Peter’s Churchyard, Preston. The inscription 
on his tombstone, commencing with the words, 
“ Beneath this stone,” &c., is rightly given by your 
correspondent, Mr. Marsnaty. See History of 
the Temperance Reformation, by P. T. Winskill, 
Warrington, 1881. M. D. K. 


Tue Fire Eartpom (6™ §. iii. 308, 435; iv 
53, 98, 152, 418).—I see, in a foreign country, in 
the number of “N. & for November 19, a 
note on the title of the earldom held by Lord 
Fife. What has gone before in your pages I know 
not ; but, if it helps a solution, I can answer for it 
that that nobleman’s titles are, Baron Braco, Vis- 
count Macduff and “ Earl Fife,” all in the peerage 
of Ireland. Were I in England I could give an 
extract from the patent, of which I possess an 
authentic copy. LecTor. 


Srarrow Bortres (6 §. iv. 109, 153), of 
red ware, with a hole to hang on a nail, are con- 
tinually used by most of the farmers in Thorney 
Fen, to prevent the birds destroying the thatch, 
and also for ease in destroying the. young birds, 
which are generally killed and thrown to the pigs ; 
but I have known the farm boys to skin them and 
have them made into a pudding. E. Wessrer. 


I have geen sparrow bottles hung on the walls 
of houses in the Netherlands, and they are often 
represented in old Flemish pictures and engrav- 
ings. K. P. D. E. 


iv. 288, 





BaGyab or Bacenat Famiry (6 S. 
| 318, 375).—Walter Bagnall, of London, Esq., held 
the estate of Bushy, called Bourre Hall, in Hert- 
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at Woolton, in Staffordshire 


in the Recusant 
Watlir gion, Nor 


Rolls of 1715. 
folk. 


Books PRINTED PREVIOUSI 
147, 195, 251).—I have :— 

Q. Horatii F i Venundantur 

Conciones et Urationes, Sv 

Erasmuse, Syo,. Rot.. 1526 


P. Ovidii Nasoni 
Jvstinvs, Histor 
Herodoti, Svo., I 


M. Tvllii Ciceron 


M. Tvlli Ciceron 
I have several be 


s Amatoria, Svo 


rum, Svo., Fr 


Bury St. Edmunds 


|The subject wa 


expressed, at the fir 


Piace-Names (6 S. iv. 


should not Fenkle, or Finkle, 


svedvni apvd Seb. Gryphivm, 1542. 
a) ones, Svo., Ve tii<, 1549 
s Orationym, 8vo., Parisiis, 1513 
tween 1550 and 1600. 

Vu. Freetove. 
introd line tally, and a hope 
st reference, by Brntromantac.? 

166, 356). — Why 


(corner) Street—not, I t] ink, 
, : . 
place-name in Detch and German towns? 


Micve. pe ( 
488; iii. 156; 


Quixote, printed “ En la Haya : ] 
174 t tomo 


Moetjens. Ajo 


reprint of the L 
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Madrid, 181 





2, Rue du Bac, Paris 


Sorts or Aes (6 §S, ii. 308, 334, 523: iii. 


97, 130; iv. 155).—The sur 


stepony might p 
thus, estfvo, estivo 


SHAKSPEARE’S 


158).—The following m iW be of use :— 


Boaden’s Sonnets 

Brown’s Autobi 
1838. 

Coleridge's Table 

Gentleman's Mag: 

Hallam's Literary 


“ WINDLFSTRAR” 


438 ; iv. 197).—T 
garet Bellenden lo 
“ Either Cuddie m 


fully warned by the 


scarcity o’ auld wives 


wssibly come 


ne, stupone, stepony. 
i 


R 


“ Sonnets ” 


of Sh ikespe re, i 
graphical Poer 


Talk, p. 229, edit. 1836. 


7 > 


azine, 1Sdc, p. - 


History, vol, ii 
Epwarp H. 


6% S. iii 
here is the fi 


q uitur) :— 
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ground-officer, « 
you flit and quit my bounds the better; there's nae 
3 or ploughmen ; 





MarsHati, M.A. 


lowing instance of 
the use of this werd in Old Mortality (Lady Mar- 


yeoman, resided I had rather that the rigs of Tillietuilem bare naething 


both are mentioned bk but windle-straes and sandy lavrocks than that they were 


W. L. Kiya. 


.Y TO 1550 (6 §., 


Parrhi [sic]. fol., 1579. 


Lugduni Batavorum, 


Antverpia, 1529. 
ancofyrti, 1530 





Street be Wincel 


verv uncommon 


C. W. Biscuam. 


++} 
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nmer drink called 
from Ital. estivo; 


t. S. CHARNOCK. 


(6 S. iv. 108, 


18 


ns of Shakespeare, 


. p. 264, edit, 1876, 


210 998 
9, 335 


stera when he's law- 
r the sooner he and 


but if there were, 


ploughed by rebels to the king.”—Chap, vi. 

A note in the Centenary edition of the Waverley 
Bou els s explains these terms as “ bent-grass and 
sand-larks,” Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 


Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“ Hamiet” epitep ny Hvuaus (5" §. viii. 503; 
xi. 95; 6" S, iv. 225, 377, 437).—The second test- 
word for this edition, “ Roaming” for IV rong, is in 
| Act I. se. iii. 1. 109, “ Roaming it thus.” I appear 
| to have followed Mr. Furness’s erroneous reference 
to Act IT. ©, M, Ineuesy, 

Athenzum Club. 


| 
"| 


| “Mepicvs curat,” &c. (6S. iv. 388, 436).— 
A university friend, h imself interested in my quest 
as to the authorship of the above aphorism, tells 
me that, led thereto by the answer of your corre- 

| spondent A. C., he has very carefully exam ined 

| Bohn’s Dictionary of Latin (uot ttions, by H. T. 

Riley, B.A. It has been to no purpose. He could 

| not find it there ; at least, in the edition of that 

| work examined by him. A. C., however, does not 
| say that it is there ; only this, that he “ believes” 
it is “to be found” in the work he names—the 
dictionary in question. I should be greatly obliged 
to him for further aid in this matter, and I gladly 
renew my previous offer with regard to it. 
: a Pf 

Tne Franciscans 1x Scorianp (6" §. iv. 388, 
432).—I should like to supplement my reply on 
this subject with the date and place of an early 
Franciscan settlement in Scotland, which I bows 
found in Haddan and Stubbs, Councils, vol. 

i. Appendix B, p.181. It occurs in a “ Cata- 
logue of Religious Houses at the end of the Chro- 
nicle of Henry of Silgrave, c. A.p. 1272,” which 
Mr. Haddan printed, so far as it relates to Scot- 
land, from Cleopatra A. xii. fol. 56. “ Laudian. 
Abbatia Rokesburgh S. Canonici Nigri.*” In his 
note *, appended to the Catalogue, ‘Mr. Haddan 
corrects some mistakes of the chronicler, and 
amongst others the error in respect to Roxburgh, 
“ where was a Franciscan monaste ry from about 
A.D. 1235.” It is clear from this date that Rox- 
burgh must rank among the earliest of the Fran- 
ciscan houses in Scotland. 

Alban Butler’s date for the landing in England 
of Br. Aguellus and his companions must be 
wrong. 1220 would not agree with 8 Hen. III. 

’. H. E. Carmicuaet. 





Hares’ Brats (6% §S. iv. 406).—This super- 
stition is very common in Dorsetshire. My cook 
was asked for the head of a hare, that its brains 
might cure a fractious child, within this last week ; 
and she tells me that it is equally common in 
Devonshire, of which county she is a native ; and 





she remembers that her father, who was a game- 
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keeper, was often asked for the head of a hare for 
the same purpose. She also said that if a hare’s 
head could not be procured, a bit of flesh beneath 
the lobe of the ear of a sucking pig, such as was fit 
for roasting, was often used instead. On asking 
for an explanation, she said she did not know, but 
that when a baby would not take its natural food 
it became fractious, and, lolling out its tongue, often 
made its lips and chin sore, and thereby “ showed 
that it wanted something”; and I find that the 
notion is that this fractiousness is owing to the 
mother, “ who has longed for something she could 
not have before the child’s birth,” which longing is 
indicated by these symptoms, As to any reason 
why this particular food was needed or beneficial, 
“this deponent sayeth not,” neither do I, only I 
know its efficacy is fuily believed in. E. A. D. 
Shillingstone, Dorset. 


A belief in hares’ brains as being marvellously 
efficacious in extreme cases of restlessness in infants 
is common amongst the lower orders in Berkshire. 
It is not given as a soporific, but, as they say, to 
‘satisfy the longings” of the child, and thereby 
stop its crying. A Devonshire nurse (without my 
knowledge) gave calves’ brains to a baby of mine 
who was very ill and cried a great deal. 

C. Russet. 


Hexry Hattywetrt, Minister or 
AND Henry Hattywett, Vicar or CowroLp 
(6 S. iii, 324, 358, 436; iv. 377).—If the note 
referring to Henry Hallywell contained in the 
records of the Society of Friends for the South- 
Eastern Division is correct, then the Add. MS. 
Brit. Mus. must be wrong, and Edward Michell, 
instead of preceding Hallywell as Vicar of Ifield, 
was simply his curate, and probably married his 
daughter. Will Mr. Sawyer give the date when 
Henry Hallywell’s name appears as “parson of 
Twineham”? H. Fisuwick. 


IFIELD, 


Hypex, Hervey, Heypon Famity (6 §. iv. 
289).—There appear to have been several respect- 
able families of this name. One of them, belong- 
ing to the counties of Hertford and Worcester, 
bore for arms, Quarterly, argent and azure, a cross 
engrailed counterchanged. The Long Compton, 
Warwickshire, family seems to have been well con- 
nected, but whether entitled to this or any other 
coat I cannot positively state. The Long Comp- 
ton registers give the marriage of John Heydon 
and Joan Spyre, July 28,1617; and of Richard 
Heydon and Jane Braine, Dec. 27, 1698; while 
those of Stretton-on-Fosse, in the same county, re- 
cord the marriage of Thomas Heydon and Mary 
Gibbes, Nov. 4, 1678. Robert Heydon, of Long 
Compton, aged about twenty-one, « bachelor, ob- 
tained at Worcester, August 16, 1688, a licence to 
marry Sarah Keck, of Stretton-on-Fosse, about 
twenty-five, a maiden. She was apparently of the 


family of Sir Anthony Keck, one of the Commis- 
sioners of the Great Seal, who was knighted 
March 5, 1688. Richard Hayden was a landowner 
at Alderminster, co, Worcester, in 1703. 


Taomas P. Wan ey. 
Naunton Rectory, Pershore. 


The Heydons were considerable people in Nor- 
folk as early as the thirteenth century. They came 
to an end in the male line in the person of William 
Heydon, Esq., of Baconsthorpe, who died Sept. 7, 
1689. There is much about them in Blometield’s 
Norfolk, vol. vi. p. 504. AuGustus Jessorp. 


The Norfolk knightly family of that name of 
course derived it from the place so called. Their 
arms were, Per pale, arg. and gules, a cross en- 
grailed counterchanged. See Blomefield under 
“ Baconsthorpe,” vi. 504. G. A. C, 

“For rraip” (6% §, iv. 226)—I have never 
met with the expression as quoted by your corre- 
spondent, but I am familiar with a similar expres- 
sion used in North Yorkshire, to wit, for feerd= 
lest. This I regard, on the analogy of the French 
de peur que, a8 a conjunctive expression with that 
understood, in which the word feerd or feard is 
another form of A.-S. ferht, fyrhto, fyrhtu=fear, 
&e. Ihave not met with either for fraid or for 
feerd in any glossary, or in Halliwell’s Dict. 


Stratmann gives “for férde Gaw. 2130; Min. 
14, &c.” Am I right in my assumption? If so, 


is not for fraid a corruption ? 
F. C. Birxeeck Terry. 

Cardiff. 

“Aprte Pommy” (6" §, iv. 273). — At the 
above reference your correspondent Y. A. K. asks 
whether “the refuse apple, which is thrown away 
after all the juice is extracted when the cider is 
made, is still called ‘apple pummy.’” In Dorset 
it is still called “apple pummy ” or “ pummice,” 
and although I do not know whether it is used for 
manure, yet it is considered in some parts very 
good food for pheasants, who eagerly pick out the 
pips, &c., from the mass. J. S. Upan 

Inner Temple. 


Ronert Sourney (6 S. iv. 267).—In the Life 
of Southey by his son (edit. 1850), vol. vi. p. 17, 
will be found the following:— 

“ He was as rapid a reader as could be conceived, hav- 
ing the power of perceiving by a glance down the page 
whether it contained anything which he was likely to 
make use of; a slip of paper lay on his desk, and was 
used as a marker, and with a slight pencilled S he would 
note the passage, put a reference on the paper, with 
some brief note of the sulject, which he could transfer 
to his note-book, and in the course of a few hours he had 
classified and arranged everything in the work which it 
was likely he would ever want.” 


Prof. Dowden in his Life alludes to the fact. p. 108. 
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Gopstoxe (6 §,. iv. 287).—I have always 
understood that the stone for the building of West- 


minster Abbey was all, or partly, quarried here. | 
The local tradition goes that the place derived its 


altered name from this fact. G. W. Hotes. 


This name might be = God’s enclosure, say 
church ; but it is more probably a corruption of its 


Wolenestede, Wolnestede, Walkhamsted. 
R. S. Cuarnock. 
14, Adelphi Terrace. 


Wisszey Farr Caarrer (6% S. iv. 287).—The 
first place to search for records of charters for hold- 
ing markets or fairs is the calendar of the Charter 

dolls (Calendarium Rotulorum Chartarum), one of 
the volumes published by the Public Record Com- 
missioners, If any dispute arose about the charter 
the Calendarium Inquisitionum ad Quod Damnum 
included in the same volume) should be consulted. 
The calendar gives the correct references to the 
Charter Rolls, which can be inspected at the 
Public Record Office in Fetter Lane. The Close 
Rolls contain many references to market and fair 
charters. The rolls for John and Henry III. were 
printed in extenso about 1844 (2 vols.). 

Freperick E. Sawyer. 

Brighton. 

In A. C. Ewald’s Our Public Records, p. 72, 
London, 1873, there is:—“ Fairs, grants of, entered 
on the Patent and Charter Rolls.” 

Ep, MARSHALL. 


Aw Irish Cuarm aGatnst Snakes (6% §. iv. 
305).—An opinion of a similar nature as to the 
efficacy of this material is preserved in the tradi- 
tion that the cellars of Goodrich Castle were 
floored with earth from Ireland. T. W. Wens. 


MatricvutaTion Recorps (6" S. iv. 
Literary, and especially biographical, researches 
would be much facilitated by the publication of 
the entries of matriculations at the various colleges 
at Oxford and Cambridge. In most the 
county of the student’s parents and the profession 
of the father are recorded. It was only from 
the matriculation entry in his college at Cam- 
bridge that any information could be discovered 
as to the birthplace and parentage of the late Dr. 
Turton, Bishop of Ely, who for many years before 
his death was supposed not to have a relative in 
the world, and about whose origin there was 
always a needless mystery. 


E. Watrorp, M.A. 


306), — 


cases 


Hampstead, N,W. 


Dr. Hype Ciarke’s suggestion is a useful one, 
but he has misapplied the term matricu/ation, which 
is the admission to the university, not to the college. 
The two admissions are quite distinct, and, of 
course, separate registers are kept. What Dr. 


CLARKE means by matriculation registers are (at 
Cambridge at least) simply called “entrance books,” 
2 F. S. Warren, M.A, 
Farnborough, Banbury. 


Ovor Curistmas NumBer. 
Will correspondents kindly intending to contribute to 


| our Christmas Number be good enough to forward their 
old name, found variously written—Wuchelestede, | 








|} same remark will apply. 


communications, headed “ Christmas,” without delay ? 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ke. 

Rambles and Stwlies in Old Wales By 

Sikes. (Sampson Low & Co.) : 
Mr. Sikes, the American consul at Cardiff, has here 
collected into a volume various articles which he has 
contributed to the leading American magazines on the 
subject of the country in which he at present resides. 
The title of the book is, however, misieading. It is 
intended merely to mark off the South Wales of Great 
Britain from the South Wales of Australia, and not as 
an antiquarian account of the former district. But even 
as a description of the very interesting region to which 
the author has limited himself, his book is incomplete. 
We have not observed a single reference to the glory of 
South Wales in all respects—the natural and archi- 
tectural wonders of the peninsula of St. David’s. Indeed, 
with the exception of one or two passing allusions, Pem- 
broke, Cardigan, and Carmarthen are unnoticed, the 
writer limiting himself to Glamorgan and the Welsh 
Marches. With these limitations, the book may be 
recommended as a pleasant and gossipy account of a 
district in great part beyond the ken of the ordinary 
tourist. The chapters on the principal spots of interest 
on the rivers Taff, Usk. and Wye are followed by four 
brightly written, but rather superficial, sections on South 
Wales and the South Welsh generally, based on a some- 
what limited experience. A visit to the remoter dis- 
tricts (eg. Cardiganshire) would enable Mr. Sikes to 
complete his knowledge. He might then not have 
reason to complain of the comparative rarity of the tall 
hats worn by the Welsh peasant women, and his rather 
enthusiastic views of Welsh morality might be somewhat 
modifiid. We have a good deal of scrappy history and 
legend, which is excusable in an article, but might with 
advantaze be pruned in a book, and many explanations, 
evidently intended for American readers, to which the 
But despite its incompleteness 
and superficiality, we must allow that no better book has 
appeared of late describing South Wales, with all its 
peculiar features of interest, and that Mr. Sikes’s present 
work will, for the time, supply the lack (which should 
not be allowed to exist longer) of an account of 


Wirt 


South 


much i 
South Wales which to a thorough knowledge of its 
history and ite antiquities should unite an intimate 
personal acquaintance with its people and their cha- 
racteristics. The intending visitor to South Wales 
cannot do betterthan arm himself with Mr. Sikes’s book, 
which will be found usefully to supplement in many 
po'nts Mr. Murray's ZZandbook 


Transactions of the Novth Oxfordshire Archeological 


Society : Historical Notices of the Parish of ¢ ropredy, 
By Rev. D. Revee. M.A. An Iladex to the 
of B ms, Marriages, and Burials inti 





Pavish of Ducklington. By Kev, W. D. Macray, M.A, 
F.S.A. (Oxford, Parker.) 
We have before now had oecasion to commend the good 


work done by the mcmbers of the North Oxfordshire 
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Archzological Society, We have now before us two 
more specimens of that work, to which we have great 
pleasure in drawing the attention of all students of local 
history and of the manners and customs of the olden 
time. In days when we too frequently hear of the total 
destruction by fire of the registers which embody so 
much of that history and of those manners and customs, 
it is a work of practical utility to place on record in 
— all that we can of the parish registers of England. 
Mr. Macray furnishes some valuable materi] jor the 
antiquary and the genealogist in his index to the registers 
under his own charge. They show us how wavering 
was the allegiance of men between the claims of Old 
Style and New in the days of James I., 
fully vague the prevailing taste in matters of 
graphy. Mr. Royce traces with minute care the history 
of the prebendal church of Cropredy, which once had 


a Colonna and two Cardinals for its nominal heads, who | 


were of those “extra Angliam morancium In later 
times Cropredy 
forces of King that left Waller “so 


" and traces of which 


and Parliament, 
rufiied as to make him impotent, 
are to this day “turned up from time to time 
meadows on the river-side.” Some of the names and 
descriptions recorded by Mr. Macray are quite deserving 
of a place among antiquarian oddities: eg., “ Frises 
Edgley, a woman”; “ Eliz. and Thos. Smal!bones, twins”; 
and Arnel] Smith, ‘‘an unsettled person of Sheffield.” 
Mr. Royce offers some choice morsels in the way of 
epitaphs, of which we may just mention the following 
charming combination of the pathetic with the practical : 
‘ If brutes could speak, Horses would Poets be, 
And hither bring a dolefull elegie ; 
But though two Wyatts now are dead and gone, 
Yet all their art and skill live in young John. 
Now the Wyatts were a family famous in Cropredy as the 
local farriers, 


Suicide: an Es 
He ary Morselli, 


” 


say on Comparative Moral Statistics. By 
M.D. (C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 

Tuis is one of the volumes of the “International 
Scientific Series.” It is a most instructive book, though 
the subjects with which it deals are so puinful that many 
will not improbably avoid reading it. All knowledge is 
useful, but it does not therefore follow that all sorts of 
knowledge are fit for the consumption of each one of us. 
We have read the book most carefully, and, with the 
exception of a few philosophical passages, which have 
but slight relation to the subject of the book, have found 
nothing whatever that should offend any one. Whatever 
else suicide may be, it is at least commonly the result of 
disease of the brain, and it is needful that certain facts 
concerning it should be generally known, and not, as is 
commonly the case, confined to the medical profession. 
That the overstraining of the brain in early life, by 
enforcing what is called education too violently, is one of 
the main causes of the increase of self-destruction will 
be admitted by all candid men who read Dr. Morselli’s 
pages. We are constantly told by those who should 
know better that mental pain is not lasting with children, 
and on this ground unkindnesses are justified which no 
one would ever think of defending if inflicted on grown- 
up people. Dr. Morselli states the simple truth plainly 
when he eays that “it is perfectly well proved that 
children are as susceptible of painful and depressing 
emotions as adults.” It is a terrible thought that the 
trivial wrongs of the nursery or the schoo!-room may 
sometimes cast a deep shadow over a whole /ife. 

Quips and Quiddities, by Mr. W. Davenport Adams 
(Chatto & Windus), is not a book of wise sayings, neither 
is it a jest book, but something ab mut midway between 
the two. Southey’s Common lac s are naturally 


re Boo 


and how delight- | 
ortho. | 


witnessed an engagement between the | 


in the | 





brought to our mind by a volume such as this, but the 
author of Thalaba collected his notes for future use ; 
these seem to have been brought together for the special 
purpose of amusing people. A very good purpose, un- 
doubtedly, this is, and we make no doubt that Mr, 

Adams will be in a great part successful. Many of the 
things therein are very entertaining, but there - nota 
few which « rigorous critic would wish to replace by 
better material. Marble chips, as those who have been 
in Italy know, make an excellent concrete for floors, but 
it is essential to their durability that softer substances 
should not be mixed with them. In some instances the 
reader may wish to verify quotations. That pleasure ig 
commonly denied him. A reference to Beppo, or even 
to Adam Bede, is all very well, but fancy being sent to 
the Literary Gazette to hunt up a joke, without year, 
volume, or page being given! The very idea would 
make the most ardent literary grubber tremble. 

The Unicorn: a Mythological Investigation, by Robert 
Brown, Jun., F.S.A. (Longmans & Co.), is an interesting 
collection of facts concerning this fictitious animal. One 
of our great scholars once proposed to a novel-writing 
friend of his that the latter should put away childish 
things and join him in a great work, which should tell 
all that was not true about the animal world. Whether 
the book be in progress, or whether such materials as have 
been collected have been handed over to the Folk-lore 
Society we cannot say. Mr. Brown’s pamphlet reads 


| much as if it were one chapter of this stupendous work, 


We are quite unable to criticize many of Mr. Brown's 
speculations, but feel bound to say that we have never 
seen any adequate reason for supposing that the unicorn 
borne in the arms or as a crest by several English 
families had any conscious connexion with mythology, 
as that word is usually understood, 

Robert Burns at Mossgiel, by William Jolly (Paisley, 
Gardner), is a prettily got-up little book, which will have 
some little interest for the more enthusiastic worshippers 
of the poet. It does not, however, fill any serious blank 
in our knowledge of Burns's life or works. The language 
is sometimes more ornate than good taste warrants. 

Harteran Socrety.— Messrs. Mitchell & Hughes 
have this week issued to the members the Visitation of 
Yorkshire in 1564, edited by the Rev. C. B. Norcliffe, 
and the Registers of St. Thomas Apostle, London, from 
1558 to 1754, edited by Colonel Chester, D.C.L. 


Potices ta Correspondents. 

WE cannot answer queries privately, 

Mr. E. H. MarsHatt writes that Mr. H. Cholmondeley 
Pennell’s verses “‘ Hard Lines” (ante, p. 440) will be 
found in Routledge’s Comic Poets of the Nineteenth 
Ce ntury, p. 201. 

M. (* Whitsuntide”).—See “N. & Q.,” 
496 ; viii. 2, 55, 134, 212, 278; ix. 441. 

C. M. D.—Might not the letters be K.H. 
Hanover? 

CorricEnpum,—P. 391, col. 2, 1. 2 from bottom, 
“ thirty-second editivn, 1792,” read p. 32, ed. 1792. 


5th 8, 


i. 401, 
-Knight of 


for 


NOTICE 

Editorial Communications sh oul d be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “‘ The Publisher’’—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can ma! : no exception. 
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